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THE AMERICAN CHARACTER 


By Henry Steele Commager 


F laws of history were ever to be formulated, Henry Adams said half 
a century ago, they must of necessity be based largely on American 
experience. After the lapse of two generations whose wars and disasters 
_ gave some support to Adams’ theory of the collapse of civilisation itself, 
it is clear that the American experience is even more relevant to the 
formulation of laws of history than Adams realised. The peoples of 
the Old World and of the New now acknowledge that America will 
direct, if she does not indeed control, the course of world history in the 
second half of the twentieth century. Outside Russia and her satellites 
few look upon this prospect with misgivings. There are some, to be 
sure, who have reservations about the Marshall Plan, and more who 
look askance at the Truman Doctrine ; there are some who are suspicious 
and many who are envious. Yet no one can fairly argue that the Western 
World regards the rise of Atnerica to world leadership as more of a 
misfortune than good fortune. For if a future directed by America is 
not wholly clear, neither is it a blank, and those who know this nation 
best are ready to admit that its values are sound, its intentions good, 
and its will strong. 

The America that will so largely shape the unknown future is an 
America whose character has been formed, whose standards have been 
set, in the known past. The lineaments of that character are familiar, 
the nature of those standards recognised and acceptable. That the 
future is precarious no one will deny ; that it is an enigma is untrue. 
It confronts us with a series of questions, but the very phrasing of those 
questions, their grammar and vocabulary as it were, are dictated by the 
American past and the American character. 

For in the end the important questions about any nation, as the 
important questions about any individual, come back to character. 
* What kind of people do they think we are ? ’ cried Churchill at a momen- 
tous crisis in history, and it was because Hitler and Mussolini had failed 
to appreciate what kind of people the British—and the Americans— 
were that their audacious and wicked plans were frustrated. It is 
because we know—and have long known—what kind of people the 
British are that we have been able to maintain an American foreign 
policy. That foreign policy has, in fact, been largely an Anglo-American 
one. Though the Monroe Doctrine was not originally announced as 
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a bilateral policy, it has actually been that in large measure: if—thanks 
to John Quincy Adams—Britain did not join the United States in the 
original announcement of the freedom of Latin America from European 
dominion she has sustained that policy for a century. The Open Door 
policy, too—for whatever it is worth—was in origin partly British, 
and its invocation—maintenance is too strong a term—has rested upon 
implicit and sometimes explicit British support. Even more important 
has been Britain's role as keystone in the arch of the Atlantic Community. 
Americans customarily say that twice, in the twentieth century, the 
United States had to come to the aid of Britain ; the English can, with 
equal truth, say that twice Britain has held the line until the United 
States was prepared to come in and fight for her own security. However 
the argument is phrased, the underlying truth is that British and American 
interests and values have been substantially the same. It is because we 
can confidently make certain assumptions about the English character, 
that we are now able to plan for the future with some degree of assurance 
that our plans will not miscarry. Does the American character offer a 
comparable reassurance to the peoples of the Western World ? 

What is that character ? It was formed out of an amalgam of inheri- 
tance, environment and experience. The inheritance is chiefly British, 
but it is, too, the whole of Western Christendom. The environment 
has been at once a challenge and a reward—a succession of wildernesses 
that demanded the utmost of men, and natural resources that rewarded 
industry and ingenuity richly. The experience has been a long education 
in self-government and tolerance, and a swift growth of responsibility 
in domestic, hemispheric and world affairs. Out of this combination 
has come an American character which, for all its diversity, is distinctive 
and recognisable, and which appears to have permanence. 

The American is optimistic, takes for granted that his is the best of 
all countries, the happiest and most virtuous of all societies, and that 
the best is yet to be. He lives, therefore, much in the future, makes 
ambitious plans, thinks nothing beyond his powers, has boundless 
faith in each new generation. It is commonly said that America is a 
young country. That is only partially true, but it is certainly true that 
it is, above all others, a country made for young people, a paradise for 
children—at least for children who have the good fortune to be Nordic. 

The American has always known good fortune—material and 
spiritual ; he has been victorious over nature, and over all enemies. He 
takes good fortune for granted, and regards any interference with it 
—any setback, depression, defeat—as an outrage against nature. He 
is, in many ways, singularly innocent. He is unfamiliar with evil, as the 
Germans, for example, or the Russians have known it, and of all his 
philosophers only Josiah Royce—largely neglected—has attempted to 
solve the problem of evil. Even two world wars, even Dachau and 
Buchenwald, have not brought home to him a sense of evil, and he is 
therefore, in some degree, incapable of understanding the fear and 
despair that affect so large a part of the world. 
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This optimism, and what we must call innocence, has its drawbacks. 
The corollary of the feeling that America is superior is the assumption 
that other nations and peoples are inferior. This assumption goes 
back to the early days of the Republic, when it was almost an article 
of faith among Jeffersonians. In our own time it has found support in 
the high standard of material prosperity which Americans enjoy and in 
our fortunate freedom from what we call ‘ power politics.’ We tend to 
ascribe to our own genius much that is in fact ascribable to the bounty 
of nature and the accident of geography. Lowell’s famous complaint 
that the nineteenth-century English displayed a ‘ certain condescension 
toward foreigners’ might be echoed now by most European people 
when thinking of Americans. It cannot be denied that there is a tendency 
among Americans to equate plumbing and kitchen fixtures with civilisa- 
tion. 

This is natural enough, for American culture is predominantly 
material, its thinking quantitative, its genius inventive, experimental 
and practical. The American tends to compute almost everything in 
numbers—even qualitative things. He takes pride in statistics of 
population growth, of college enrolment, of magazine circulation. He 
wants the highest office buildings, the largest number of telephones, 
the most books in his libraries. 

This faith in numbers is often looked upon as naive, sometimes as 
vulgar, by Europeans. It has its advantages. For the American wants 
the highest standard of living ; he rejoices when another million children 
are at school. He can fight when outnumbered—as the history of the 
Confederacy testifies—but prefers to fight with the largest numbers and 
the best equipment, and those who lament American materialism will 
do well to remember the tens of thousands of ’planes and tanks, the 
millions of tons of shipping, that turned the tide in the last war. Faith 
in numbers has something to do, too, with the cheerfulness. with which 
Americans accept political defeat, for most Americans believe that the 
majority cannot be wrong. 

The American is ingenious and experimental. This is in part an 
inheritance from the frontier, in part a consequence of democracy. He 
likes to do old things in a new way, and the fact that something has 
never been done before seems to him a challenge rather than an obstacle. 
Wonderfully inventive in all merely mechanical matters, he is almost 
equally inventive in the realm of politics, social relationships and war. 
There were antecedents, of course, but he largely invented the federal 
system, the written constitution, the constitutional convention, and the 
modern colonial system, and there are some who would insist that he 
took out the original patent on democracy. His willingness to experiment 
augurs well for international relations. No one person or people can 
claim authorship of international organisation, but none will deny that 
Woodrow Wilson was chiefly responsible for the League of Nations 
and Franklin Roosevelt for the United Nations. 

The American is, too, intensely practical. He is the born enemy of 
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all abstractions, all theories and doctrines. Benjamin Franklin is his 
favourite philosopher and, after him, William James, who asserted that 
it was only minds debauched by learning that ever suspected common- 
sense of not being true. He requires that everything serve a practical 
purpose—religion, education, culture, science, philosophy. He has 
produced great speculative sciences, but he admires Edison rather than 
Willard Gibbs; he has produced speculative philosophers, but he 
cherishes William James above Santayana or Royce. His education is 
practical, and only in America do you find graduate schools of journalism, 
of business administration, of architecture and of law. 

This trait, also, is regarded by many Europeans as deplorable, but 
it has its points. It means that philosophy has been used for practical 
purposes. Pragmatism, the most characteristic of American philosophies, 
is the obvious example. Even more interesting, however, is the Ameri- 
canisation of Idealism or Transcendentalism. That philosophy, which 
in Germany and even in England, lent itself to the cultivation of individual 
salvation and to conservatism and even reaction, became in America a 
powerful instrument for social reform. It means that education has 
broken away from its classical mould and been required to serve the 
needs of society. It means that religious leaders have abandoned theology 
for humanitarianism. It means that in the realm of politics the American 
will not waste his vote on third parties ; will not follow the will-o’-the- 
wisp of speculative theories. 

Every foreigner laments that there are no discernible differences 
between the Democratic and the Republican parties, but Americans know 
instinctively that parties are organisations to run the Government, not 
to advance theoretical principles, and the American party system is, 
along with the British, the most efficient in the world. American 
practicality extends into the fields of international relations. Americans 
want an international organisation that can function efficiently, regardless 
of abstract questions of sovereignty. They are interested in its practical 
activities—in relief, in science and education, in the suppression of civil 
war and disorder and they judge any organisation by its immediate 
effectiveness. 

Yet the American record here is not wholly encouraging, and some 
of the difficulties of present-day international relations—to say nothing 
of the fiasco of the League of Nations—are traceable to qualities in the 
American character. The American is accustomed not only to success, 
but to speedy success. He is something of a perfectionist, and he is not 
patient. As he has solved his own problems of federal relations, he is 
inclined to think that the problems of international relations are equally 
simple, and to ascribe the failure of international organisations, whether 
imperial or world, to a natural depravity in foreigners. 

He is always ready with advice to other nations—ready to tell the 
British how to manage India, for example, or to advise the French 
what to do about their Far Eastern Empire. He thinks a federation of 
Europe should be as easy as a federation of American states. He has 
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little patience with that long agony of trial and error that makes up so 
much of European history, and if he cannot have some assurance of 
speedy success he is likely to lose interest. 

The American is politically mature—a statement which will seem 
palpably mistaken to outsiders who are accustomed to regard American 
politics as childish. Superficially—and sometimes more than superficially 
—American politics are childish : the conventions, the campaigns, the 
antics of Congressmen, of State Legislatures and Governors. Yet it is 
simply a historical fact that the American people have had longer experi- 
ence in self-government than any other people. The American is the 
oldest Constitution, the oldest federal system and the oldest democracy 
in the world. While people like the French, the Germans, the Italians, 
who pride themselves on their political wisdom, have gone through 
revolution after revolution, the Americans have never known a revolu- 
tion, unless the Civil War be regarded as one, and American political 
history has been singularly peaceful and even placid. 

In America, as in Britain, change has come through evolution, 
rather than through revolution, and on the whole it has kept pace with 
the will of the people. The American Congresses can hold their own 
with any other legislative body in the world ; American Presidents have 
been as able, on the average, as the Presidents or Prime Ministers of 
any other nation. In every crisis Americans have chosen courageous 
and bold leaders. There is no reason to suppose that this capacity for 
political maturity is on the wane. 

American political maturity is something to be read from the long 
term rather than the short term of history. There was nothing politically 
mature about the Congress that defeated the League of Nations, or 
about the Congress that enacted the Smoot-Hawley tariff of 1929, or 
about the Congress that took refuge in the neutrality legislation of the 
mid-’thirties. Foreigners may be forgiven if they are bewildered 
by American vacillation on the Palestine issue, or the recent curious 
reservations on expenditures under the Marshall Plan. They may be 
forgiven too, if they find themselves bewildered by the political im- 
maturity that finds short-term dividends in appeal to racial and national 
prejudices—by the appeals to the Irish vote, the Jewish vote, the Italian 
vote. 

Americans customarily regard politics as a game, and bring to it 
some of the standards of sportsmanship that they bring to their games. 
These standards are not as high as they were a generation ago, but they 
are still high. The American has tried to conduct his wars, too, in accord- 
ance with the rules of the game, and has never been able to understand 
opponents who disregarded the rules. He has made peace in a spirit 
of sportsmanship and fairness, and Churchill’s famous phrase, ‘ mag- 
nanimous in victory,’ applies to the United States as well as to Britain. 
Historians were long inclined to regard Reconstruction as a ruthless 
affair, but by comparison with what happened after civil wars in France, 
in Spain and in Russia, American Reconstruction was a love-feast. 
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Spain was overwhelmingly defeated in 1898, but the treaty was a fair 
one, and to the astonishment of most Europeans the United States 
actually gave up Cuba—though not the Monroe Doctrine which seemed 
to justify hegemony over the Caribbean. Nor did the United States ask 
—or expect—anything of a material character for herself after either 
World War I or World War II. There is no reason to suppose that the 
American character has changed in this respect. Many Europeans are 
inclined to regard the Marshall Plan as a sinister device to get control 
of the European economy for American profit, but to the average 
American it is simply a new form of lend-lease. 

For the American—it seems almost immodest to say it—is good- 
natured and generous. That generosity springs, to be sure, from 
abundance, and therefore comes easy. In no other country has philan- 
thropy been so extravagant. The individual American is kindly, amiable, 
gregarious and friendly, and these qualities characterise Americans in 
the mass, as well. As the G.I., overseas, was ready to make friends— 
even with the enemy—-so the nation has been ready to make friends, 
perhaps a bit too ready—witness our Latin-American policy. This 
generosity has been casual rather than calculated, and it has not always 
extended to things of the mind and spirit. Yet, on its purely material 
side, it is something that can be counted on, confidently enough, in the 
future. 

The American is democratic and equalitarian, by conviction, if not 
in practice. He takes for granted the superiority of democracy to any 
other form of government or society, and he proclaims, with utmost 
sincerity, his faith in equality. The sense of equality—as Tocqueville 
pointed out over a century ago—permeates his conduct, his language 
and literature, and religion. Democracy has deep philosophical founda- 
tions, but it is not so much the conclusion of philosophy as the common- 
sense of the matter, and so, too, with equality. Southerners, who 
defiantly ‘ keep the Negro in his place,’ repeat the phrases of the great 
Declaration with no consciousness of insincerity; Northerners, who 
tremble at the prospect of being inundated by southern Europeans and 
Jews, regard themselves, without conscious hypocrisy, as real democrats. 
What seems to outsiders palpable insincerity is to most Americans 
merely embarrassing exceptions to the rule. The exceptions are out- 
rageous, but it is significant that no one suggests changing the rule. 

Yet here, too, there are important qualifications to be made. As 
the American tends to take both democracy and equality for granted, 
he does not inquire too closely into palpable violations of both. He 
assumes, for example, that his political system is the most democratic 
in the world, whereas in fact it is less democratic than that of several 
other nations—Britain, for example, or Norway. He is less prepared 
to correct economic inequalities than are most other peoples, and excuses 
the most extreme variations in wealth and poverty on the easy theory 
of rugged individualism. Thus he tolerates conditions of poverty, 
slums, ill-health and inadequate educational facilities that would not 
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be tolerated in any other democratic nation of comparable wealth and 
are not in fact tolerated in Scandinavia or in Australia or New Zealand 
or Switzerland. 

Long convinced that there are no ‘ classes’ in America in the Old- 
World sense, he seems unaware of the rapid growth of class-consciousness 
and the potential danger of class-conflict in the twentieth century. He 
is ready to preach to all other peoples the gospel of democracy and 
equality, but deeply resents the suggestion that he set his own house 
in order first. He exposes himself to suspicion and resentment by the 
extent to which he indulges in anti-Semitism, condemns Negroes to the 
status of second-class citizens, and accepts the Nazi doctrines of racism. 


* *x * * * 


The American as an individualist is inclined to distrust any public 
or official bodies. He is, by nature, anti-authoritarian. His own 
experience has given him little reason to fear or distrust government, 
but that distrust is deeply ingrained. On the whole he prefers private 
charity to public, prefers even private international organisations to 
official ones. He believes that almost anything can be achieved if people 
will only sit down and talk things over, and Franklin Roosevelt’s 
tendency to circumvent the State Department and rely upon personal 
relations was entirely characteristic. 

This individualism, so sharp in the nineteenth century, is on the 
wane. Americans who were, in the past, fierce nonconformists, are 
coming increasingly to demand conformity. In a hundred ways— 
in speech, dress, manners, food, furnishings—America is becoming more 
and more uniform and standardised. The demand for conformity is 
extending even to things of the mind—witness the interest in loyalty 
oaths, in patriotic clichés, in agreement on political and even economic 
fundamentals. All this is in part the result of recent pressures, which 
always tend to squeeze out the eccentric, and in part, the result of growing 
stability in society and economy. 

Along with individualism, and related to it, goes carelessness and 
lawlessness. The American is careless about speech, dress and manners, 
about tradition, precedent and law, about the rights of others. He is 
careless, too, about larger things—about natural resources, for example, 
or about honesty in politics or in business. This carelessness is, doubtless, 
a trait of youth; it may be doubted whether a United States that has 
achieved world leadership can continue to indulge itself in it. 

Can the American, who is too careless even to vote in Presidential 
elections, be trusted with democracy ? Can the Congress, which cannot 
even reform its own procedure, which yields so readily to lobbies and 
pressure groups, which shows so little appreciation of its dignity and 
responsibility, be trusted to conduct foreign affairs ? Can a people who 
pay so little attention to the history, traditions and character of other 
nations be trusted with world leadership ? These are awkward questions. 

Most of the traits which we have distinguished as American are 
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positive ; most of them, too, might be called favourable. There are, of 
course, traits that are less flattering. On the whole Europeans can 
be relied upon to call these to our attention. 

There is an undeniable strain of vulgarity in the American character 
—vulgarity which can be seen at its worst in advertisements, in the 
movies, and on the radio and television. There is a strain of lawlessness 
which can be traced in the statistics of police courts or can be noted by 
anyone who cares to check on traffic violations. With the passing of 
orthodox religion and of Puritanism, and with growing urbanisation, 
moral standards have grown lax. Divorces and juvenile delinquency are 
on the increase ; the soldier of World War II was far laxer in morals 
than the soldier of World War I, and neither compared favourably with 
the soldiers of the Union and Confederate Armies. There has been 
a gradual decline in the standards of sportsmanship ; there has been a 
gradual growth in class-consciousness and snobbery; there has been 
an alarming increase in intolerance. 

What does all this add up to, so far as the role of America in world 
affairs is concerned ? What emerges most impressively are the positive 
traits. The American is optimistic, experimental, practical, intelligent, 
mature, generous, democratic and individualistic. He has heretofore 
fulfilled his responsibilities and can be expected to do so in the future. 
He has, in the last analysis, little confidence in other countries—except 
Britain—little confidence in their ability, their intelligence, or their good- 
will. He is therefore inclined to think that the rest of the world will have 
to follow American leadership—not primarily because America is so 
rich and powerful, but because the American way is the sensible, practical 
and right way. 
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THE TOTALITARIAN PATTERN 


DEMOCRACY DIES IN EASTERN EUROPE 
By K. M. Smogorzewski 


T the congress of the International Council of the European Move- 

ment in Brussels, Mr. Churchill on February 23rd warmly greeted 
the representatives of that half of Europe which is now ‘ held in the grip 
of a tyranny more permanently devastating than that of Hitler.’ Five 
years ago the same statesman saw the prospects of post-war Europe 
differently. For instance, in the House of Commons on August 2nd, 
1944, Mr. Churchill said : 

‘ The Russian armies now stand before the gates of Warsaw. They bring 
the liberation of Poland in their hands. They offer freedom, sovereignty and 
independence to the Poles . . .’ 

And four years ago, returning from Yalta, he said on February 27th, 
1945 : 

* Marshal Stalin and the Soviet leaders wish to live in honourable friendship 
and equality with the Western democracies. I feel also that their word is their 
bond. I know of no government which stands to its obligations, even in its 
own despite, more solidly than the Russian Soviet government . . .” 

Such faith sustained others beside Mr. Churchill, men of integrity who 
were anxious to believe that, freed from external fear, the Russians were 
fit and ready partners to join the comity of nations. But time not only 
has shown but also has underlined this error. What actually happened 
was not a liberation: one totalitarian occupier was destroyed, another 
took his place. 

Europe in 1939 covered an area of 2,116,797 square miles, with a 
population of 399,000,000 inhabitants. Out of this, as a result of common 
victory, the U.S.S.R. annexed an area of 179,742 square miles—an area 
twice as large as the United Kingdom—with a population of over 
22,000,000, and further subjugated an area of 637,257 square miles with 
111,000,000 inhabitants. Altogether the Eurasian empire engulfed 
eleven nations entirely and two in part, But to these eleven nations the 
Kremlin could not offer freedom because it is denied to the Russian people 
themselves. 

When Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt and Joseph Stalin on 
February 12th, 1945, signed their declaration on liberated Europe at 
Yalta, they promised ‘the right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live.” The two Western statesmen 
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took special precautions to safeguard ‘ free and unfettered elections’ in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia ; as to the countries which during 
World War II were forced as much by Soviet as by Nazi tactics to fight on 
the German side, the peace treaties signed with them in Paris on February 
roth, 1947, contain an identical stipulation according to which Bulgaria, 
Finland, Hungary and Rumania undertook to 


‘ take all measures necessary to secure to all persons . . . the enjoyment 
of human rights and of the fundamental freedoms, including freedom of 
expression, of press and publication, of religious worship, of political opinion 
and of public meeting.’ 


To-day, four years after Yalta, among the 133,000,000 Europeans 
under Soviet domination, only 4,000,000 Finns still enjoy normal human 
rights, but this solitary, and probably temporary, exception could hardly 
be ascribed to the magnanimity of the Politburo of the All-Union 
Communist Party. 

Most of the leaders of eastern European nations had no illusions about 
the real value of words uttered at Yalta and elsewhere. Policy is always 
an art to choose between two evils, but for these leaders, in their not too 
enviable geographical position, it was not easy to decide which was the 
lesser evil. Some from the outset chose exile ; others tried to save what 
in their opinion could be saved from disaster. The former were correct 
in their appraisal of Western helplessness in obtaining from Moscow an 
honest execution of the agreements about free elections, human rights, 
etc. ; the latter, sometimes credulous and sometimes courageous, at least 
achieved a clear demonstration that Moscow never sincerely envisaged in 
its half of Europe any form of real democratic government. In Russia, 
as early as on July 6th, 1918, the Communists outlawed the Social Revolu- 
tionaries, prohibited other political parties and chose to govern through 
a one-party system. It was unthinkable that they would tolerate other 
political parties in the eastern European ‘ people’s democracies.’ A 
Communist police state was their only objective. But the weakness of 
the Communist grip on the respective countries compelled them to gain 
time and proceed by stages: moreover, it was advisable to humour 
London and Washington while Mr. Molotov was trying to obtain 
through the Council of Foreign Ministers a decision which would enable 
the Socialist (Communist) Unity Party to bolshevise Germany. Besides, 
no genuine revolutionary upheaval took place in eastern Europe. The 
former Comintern bureaucrats, appointed by the Kremlin presidents 
(Bolesiaw Bierut in Poland), prime ministers (Gheorghi Dimitrov in 
Bulgaria), deputy prime ministers (Matyd4s Roth-Rakosi in Hungary) or 
simply ministers of the interior (Teohari Georgescu in Rumania and 
Vaclav Nosek in Czechoslovakia), were starting under the protection of 
the Soviet army and political police the task of disintegrating all political 
and social cadres of the enslaved nations—a task which could not be 
achieved in a few months. 

* * * * * * 
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The governments formed in Bucharest (August, 1944), Sofia (Sep- 
tember, 1944), Helsinki (November, 1944), Budapest (December, 1944), 
Belgrade (March, 1945), Prague (May, 1945) and Warsaw (June, 1945) 
were all coalition cabinets in which genuine democratic parties—Socialist, 
Peasant, Christian Democratic and Liberal—attempted to collaborate 
with the Communists. From the beginning, however, this attempt to 
restore democracy was marked by the Moscow veto against certain 
political parties. Such, for instance, was the case of the National Party 
in Poland, always anti-German and anti-totalitarian, during World War I 
pro-Russian, but—unpardonable sin—having too big a following among 
the middle classes and especially among the youth of the country ; such 
also was the case of the Czech Agrarian (Peasant) Party, of the Slovene 
Populist (Catholic) Party and of the Serbian Radical Party improperly 
accused of collaboration. The other democratic parties only too often 
had to elect new committees under Communist supervision, as happened 
with the Polish Socialist Party, and the Rumanian, Croat, Serbian and 
Bulgarian Peasant parties. 

The strongest Socialist movements in eastern Europe existed in 
countries where industrialisation had made some progress. The 
Socialists therefore were a real electoral force in Czechoslovakia, Finland 
and Poland ; they were much weaker in Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria. The Socialists were considered by the Communists their 
main enemy and were dealt with first. It was most probably in 
September 1947, when the Cominform was set up in Poland, that 
Andrey Zhdanov and Gheorghi Malenkov gave orders to their eastern 
European Communist puppets to crush their respective Socialist parties. 

The operation began in Rumania where already in 1945 the Social 
Democratic Party had split over collaboration with the Communists. 
One section, led by Constantin Petrescu, went into opposition and another 
with Stefan Voitec remained in the National Democratic Front (the 
government coalition). In October 1947 the conference of the Voitec 
Socialists decided on fusion. In December Petrescu was arrested with 
many other true Socialists. In March 1948 the fusion took place, 
resulting in the formation of the Rumanian Workers’ Party (Partidul 
Muncitoresc Romén). 

Czechoslovakia was the only country where there was no apparent 
split over alliance with the Communists. Zdenék Fierlinger, the first 
prime minister since liberation and chairman of the Social-Democratic 
Party, was pro-Communist, and after the foundation of the Cominform 
he told his comrades that the two workers’ parties should merge. Soon 
afterwards, at the conference of the Czech Social Democratic Party at 
Brno, he was replaced as chairman by Bohumil Lau’man. That the 
repudiation of Fierlinger was no more than a solitary flash of independence 

1 The place and date of the Cominform’s birth are given as Warsaw, October sth, 1947 
(The Times of October 6th, 1947 ; The Economist of October 9th, 1948, etc.). It was on this 
day that the Cominform manifesto was first published. The Communist leaders met on 
September 22nd-23rd, in Polish Silesia, at the former hunting lodge of Géring at Wilcza Géra. 
Curiously enough, the name of this place may be translated as ‘ Wolves Hill.’ 
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was demonstrated by the Socialist passivity during the crisis in February, 
1948. Fierlinger took possession of party headquarters by force, chased 
LauSman out of office and re-established himself as chairman. In June 
he achieved his object of liquidating the Czech Social Democratic Party, 
whose fate had been hastened by their own inertia. The new united 
party kept the name of Communist Party of Czechoslovakia (Komunistickd 
Strana Ceskoslovenska). Some prominent Czech Socialists succeeded in 
escaping to western Europe, among them BlaZej Vilim, former secretary- 
general of the party. 

In Hungary Arpad Szakasits played a similar role to Fierlinger. First 
he was instrumental in expelling from the Hungarian Social Democratic 
Party Karoly Peyer, its former secretary-general, and many others. In 
November 1947, accused of ‘ espionage,’ Peyer took refuge abroad to 
avoid arrest. In March 1948 another group of prominent Socialist 
leaders, headed by Miss Anna Kéthly and Antdl Ban, were expelled. In 
July fusion took place and, on August 3rd, Szakasits was compensated by 
being elected president of the Hungarian ‘ people’s republic.’ 

In Bulgaria the Communists found brave men who did not fear to 
oppose them. Grigor Cheshmedjev, the Socialist leader, died in 1945 
of heart failure, but another man of character, Kosta Lulchev, stepped in 
and fought for the independence of the Bulgarian Socialist Party.. In 
June 1948 he and his stubborn comrades were arrested and in August 
the pro-Kremlin group of Socialists led by Dimiter Neikov were permitted 
to join the Bulgarian Workers’ Party (Blgarska Rabotnicheska Partia). 
Only one Bulgarian Socialist leader, Dr. Gheorghi Petkov (no relation 
of the Peasant leader) succeeded in escaping to Turkey. On November 
15th Lulchev was sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment. 

The merger in Poland took place in December 1948. The leaders 
of the Polish Socialist Party were either abroad (Tomasz Arciszewski, 
Jan Kwapiriski, Adam Ciolkosz) or in prison. Among those who 
collaborated with the Communists from the time of the Lublin Liberation 
Committee, Edward Osébka-Morawski, the first post-war prime minister, 
was dismissed from the central committee because he stood out for the 
autonomy of the party which always was Polish first and Socialist second. 
Many thousands of Socialists were victims of a great pre-merger purge. 
A typical manceuvre was the trial of Kazimierz Puzak. Before World 
War I, Puzak spent seven years in solitary confinement in a Tsarist prison ; 
during World War II, in Warsaw, he was a leading personality of the 
Polish underground ; after the war he was condemned, in the Moscow 
trial against Polish ‘ diversionists,’ to eighteen months’ penal servitude. 
Allowed to return to Poland at the end of 1946, he was rearrested in 
April 1947, and on November 19th, 1948, was sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment for ‘ counter-revolutionary conspiracy.’ With courage 
he refused to testify : ‘1am too near to my grave to change my opinions,’ 
said the sixty-three-year-old leader. A month later Jézef Cyrankiewicz, 
prime minister and secretary-general of the P.P.S., became one of the three 
secretaries-general of the new Polish United Workers’ Party (Polska 
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Zjednoczona Partia Robotnicza) ; among the eleven members of its Politburo 
there were only three former Socialists. 

With the exception of Finland, there is now not a single Socialist party 
in Soviet-dominated Europe.* Those eastern European leaders who 
remained in exile or succeeded in escaping formed a regional organisation, 
the Bureau International Socialiste, in Paris, in March 1948. Socialist parties 
of nine different nationalities are represented in the B.I.S., which is 
presided over by Zivko Topalovié (Yugoslavia), with Zygmunt Zaremba 
(Poland) as secretary-general. Since December the Polish, Czech, 
Bulgarian and Yugoslav Socialist parties in exile have been members of 
COMISCO, or the Committee of the International Socialist Conference, 
organised in London under the auspices of the British Labour Party. It 
was hoped that the Hungarian and Rumanian Socialists would sink their 
differences and elect single representative committees before the meeting 
of COMISCO in Copenhagen in the present month (April 1949). 


* * * * * * 


In eastern European countries the Peasant parties always stood for 
truly democratic political systems and radical land reforms; for them 
land was not merely a means of living but a way of life ; firmly believing 
that only a peasant owning his land could be a good citizen and patriot, 
they wanted to see as many economically sound smallholdings as possible ; 
rejecting collectivism, they stressed the necessity for setting up co-opera- 
tives for specific purposes or embracing the whole life of a village 
community. 

After the liberation of their respective countries from German 
occupation, the Peasant parties joined the new government coalitions, 
ready to support a friendly policy towards the U.S.S.R. Their leaders 
hoped, and some of them were convinced, that the Soviet leaders would 
reciprocate by respecting their domestic freedoms. As the Communist 
parties had little support, the Kremlin adopted towards the peasant masses 
in eastern Europe a policy of apparent generosity which was but a rase 
de guerre. First, to gain the sympathies of the peasants, radical, even 
economically unsound, land reforms were imposed; secondly, the 
Peasants parties were cajoled on the one hand and disrupted on the other by 
a variety of manceuvres. Communist hirelings tried to seize control of 
every Peasant party, and when met with resistance created rival groups. 

The only exception was Czechoslovakia where, as already stated, the 
Communists vetoed the reconstruction of the Agrarian Party, accusing 
its leaders of a policy of collaboration with Nazi Germany. In 1947 a 
People’s Court in Prague tried six Agrarian leaders. Five were acquitted, 
and only Rudolf Beran was condemned to twenty years’ forced labour 
because shortly after Munich he had agreed to serve as prime minister 


2 In Yugoslavia, soon after his denunciation by the Cominform, Tito dissolved the 
Yugoslav Socialist Party. 

® The strongest among the Czech parties, the Agrarians won forty, forty-six, forty-six and 
forty-five seats at the elections of 1920, 1925, 1929 and 1935 respectively. 
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of a truncated but not yet occupied Czechoslovakia. Beran was selected 
as a scapegoat by the Communists with the idea of branding as ‘ fascist ’ 
the party of Antonin Svehla and Jan Malypetr on whose initiative Czecho- 
slovakia had been the only country to introduce an eight-hour day for 
agriculture or to evolve a practical working association between peasant 
rea co-operatives and urban consumers’ co-operatives. Dr. Josef 
erny, one of the Agrarian leaders acquitted in 1947, is now in France. 

In Bulgaria the Federation of Soil Tillers (Zemledelski Savez) under 
Alexander Stamboliski polled 31 per cent. of the votes at the general 
election in 1919, 38 per cent. in 1920 and 52 per cent. in 1923. In the 
last-named year Stamboliski was murdered, victim of a coup d’état plotted 
by Bulgarian reactionaries and Macedonian terrorists. Although 
thousands of its followers perished at the same time, the Bulgarian 
Peasant movement never died. During World War II its leaders were 
paramount in the anti-German resistance, but the fact that they stood for 
genuine democracy was no virtue in Communist eyes. Dr. Gheorghi M. 
Dimitrov, leader of the ‘ soil tillers,’ had to resign in January 1945 and 
to flee for his life for daring to oppose his namesake, the Communist 
leader. He was succeeded by Nikola Petkov, who soon came into open 
conflict with the Communists. In December 1945, when Andrey 
Vishinsky ordered Petkov and Lulchev to join the Communist-sponsored 
government in order to give it a ‘democratic’ appearance, the Peasant 
leader replied: ‘I do not take orders from any foreign power.’ For 
continuing to protest against the bolshevisation of his country Petkov 
was hanged on September 23rd, 1947. Theoretically, however, the 
Bulgarian Peasant Party was still a member of the Fatherland Front. 
In December 1947, its new chairman, the subservient Gheorghi Traikov, 
was appointed deputy prime minister. 

In Rumania, at Soviet instigation, a Ploughmen’s Front (Frontul 
Plugarilor) was organised at the end of 1944 by an opportunist provincial 
careerist, Petru Groza, with the object of accusing the National Peasant 
Party of reactionary deviation. This party was the outcome of a fusion 
of the Rumanian National Party of Transylvania led by Tuliu Maniu and 
of the Tsaranists (from tsara, country) of the old kingdom presided over 
by Ion Mihalache.* On March 6th, 1945, Groza was formally appointed 
prime minister by King Michael, but actually by Mr. Vishinsky, then a 
sort of inspector-general of the functioning of eastern European ‘ people’s 
democracies.’ In 1947 Groza, a former member of the National Peasant 
Party, was ordered to dissolve it and to arrest the leaders; Maniu and 
Mihalache, accused of conspiracy, were both savagely sentenced on 
November 11th, 1947, to solitary confinement for life. 

In Hungary a similar fate was accorded to the Smallholders’ Party 
(Kisgazda Pédrt) because, disregarding the advice of Marshal Klimenti 
Voroshilov, chairman of the Soviet Control Commission, it refused to 


* Maniu gave Rumania the only honestly elected Chamber of Deputies between the two 
World Wars. Out of 387 members of the house elected on December 12th, 1928, 316 were 
members of the National Peasant Party. 
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form a single list with the Communists and went to the polls under its 
own flag. On November 4th, 1945, it won a sweeping victory in the 
first and only free elections in Soviet-occupied Europe, gaining 245 out 
of 409 seats. Voroshilov warned the Aisgazda leaders that if they did not 
form a common list anarchy and civil war would follow. Eighteen 
months later this threat became reality. Béla Kévacs, secretary-general 
of the Smallholders, was deported by the Russians ; in May 1947 Ferenc 
Nagy, the prime minister, was forbidden to return to his country from a 
holiday in Switzerland and was compelled to resign ; Dezsé Sulyok, who 
succeeded him as leader of the party, had to flee abroad in Sepember 
1947; in July 1948 Zoltan Tildy, first chairman of the party, had tc 
resign as President of the Republic. Reduced to impotence and presided 
over by Peter Veres, the party took part in the new elections on August 
31st, 1947, as member of a Communist-controlled National Independence 
Front, which won only 60 per cent. of votes. On September 9th, how- 
ever, Veres was dismissed from the government and from party leader- 
ship, and was succeeded in the latter capacity by a Marxist, Dr. Ferenc 
Erdei. 

In Poland the Populist (Peasant) Party was the most powerful in the 
Constituent Sejm elected in January 1919. It soon split into a moderate 
group under Wincenty Witos and a radical under Stanislaw Thugutt, 
the former had ninety seats and the latter twenty-four. After the elections 
of November 1922, the /adowcy (from /ud, people) were further divided 
by the formation of another group under Jan Dabski. The Witos, 
Dabski and Thugutt groups had fifty-three, thirty-three and twenty-six 
seats respectively. Opposing the Pitsudski régime in the elections of 
March 1928, the Peasants, now united, won only forty-one seats. In the 
elections of November 1930, no longer free, the number was reduced to 
thirty-five. With all other democratic parties the Peasants boycotted the 
elections of September 1935. Witos preferred to exile himself to Czecho- 
slovakia, but Maciej Rataj and Stanislaw Mikolajczyk remained in the 
country as leaders of the party. During World War II Rataj was killed 
by the Germans. Mikolajczyk was in London: he returned to Poland 
and joined the new government as vice-premier. He refused, however, 
to join the Communist-controlled Democratic Bloc and in consequence 
his party was allegedly defeated at the elections of January 19th, 1947. 
That these elections were neither free nor fair was authoritatively stated 
in notes sent to Warsaw by both the British and U.S. governments. 
Mikolajezyk himself escaped the fate of Maniu or Petkov by fleeing 
abroad, reaching England on November 3rd, 1947. In subsequent 
conversation with the present writer he disclosed that the Polish Peasant 
Party had actually obtained 75 per cent. of the votes cast. Asked on 
what assumptions he based this estimate, he said : 

‘ There were 5,200 polling stations but we were allowed to have polling 
officers only at thirty-six stations, in constituencies considered by the Com- 
munists as safe. In all these stations the percentages of votes given to our 
party varied from sixty-five to eighty-five.’ 
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At the time of writing the rump of the Polish Peasant Party had not been 
formally dissolved and its new chairman, Jézef Nie¢ko, was used by the 
Communists to sponsor their collectivisation policy. The fusion of the 
rump party with a so-called Peasant Party organised under the chairman- 
ship of a Communist, Antoni Korzycki, was expected. 

In Yugoslavia both the Croat and the Serbian Peasant parties were 
dissolved. The former is historically the first and best-organised Peasant 
party in eastern Europe. Its founder, Stépan Radié, was assassinated in 
1928 in a plot by Serbian centralist reactionaries. His successor, Dr. 
Vladimir Matek, was twice imprisoned by the Serbs. They, however, 
eventually recognised Croatia as an autonomous province with demo- 
cratic liberties, and Matek joined the Yugoslav government as vice- 
premier. He is now in the United States. The Serbian Peasant Party 
was much weaker than the Croat; its chairman, Professor Dragoljub 
Jovanovié, was imprisoned during King Alexander’s dictatorship ; since 
the end of 1945 he has again been in prison, this time on the orders of 
Marshal Tito. 

Such in brief is the story of the Peasant movement in eastern Europe. 
Was Oswald Spengler right when he prophesied that the peasantry would 
for ever remain a class ‘ outside history’? The Peasant leaders now 
abroad refuse to believe this. In May 1948 in Washington they organised 
the International Peasant Union with Mikolajezyk as president, Dr. G. M. 
Dimitrov as secretary-general, and Dr. Matek, Dr. Milan Gavrilovié 
(Serb), Ferenc Nagy (Hungarian) and Grigore Niculescu-Buzesti, 
(Rumanian) as vice-presidents. 


* * * * * * 


_The Christian Democratic parties in eastern Europe existed only in 
countries where the Roman Catholic Church predominated. In Poland 
there was, and theoretically there still is, such a party. In the Sem elected 
in 1922 there were forty-one members of the Christian Democratic Party 
and eighteen of the National Workers’ Party. Later the two fused in a 
Labour Party which opposed Pifsudski and during World War II played 
an active part in the Polish underground. The Communists could not 
openly object to its reorganisation in the restored Polish state: they 
dismissed, however, genuine Christian Democratic leaders and appointed 
instead ‘ yes men’ subservient to their orders. At the so-called elections 
of 1947, out of sixty-two seats not allotted to the Communist-controlled 
bloc, the Labour Party was given seventeen seats. In Czechoslovakia the 
People’s (Catholic) Party, which had twenty-two seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies elected in 1935, was allocated twenty-three seats in a pre- 
arranged list of the National Front published on May sth and ‘ elected’ 
en bloc on May 30th, 1948. But Mgr. Jan Sramek, the leader of the party, 
was arrested when trying to escape abroad. In Hungary the People’s 
Democratic Party led by Istvan Barankovics achieved unexpectedly good 
results at the elections of August 31st, 1947, by gaining 16 per cent. of 
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votes cast and sixty seats out of 411 in Parliament. In February 1948, 
however, Barankovics had to flee abroad and his party was dissolved. 

There is no centrally-organised Christian Democratic movement in 
Europe because the leaders of the French M.R.P. (Mouvement Républicain 
Populaire), always stressing the non-confessional nature of their party, are 
reluctant to participate in a Christian Democratic ‘ International.’ But 
the organisation known as Nouvelles Equipes Internationales, which is 
Catholic in inspiration, is one of the constituent bodies of the International 
Council of the European Movement. 


* * x * * * 


Finally, eastern Europe, because of its history and social structure, 
was not a favourable breeding ground for Liberal parties. There were, 
of course, Liberals in Warsaw and Bucharest, in Budapest and Belgrade, 
but the Rumanian Liberal Party or the Serbian Radical Party between the 
two World Wars tended towards Conservatism. Only in Czechoslovakia 
existed a party which was Liberal in outlook although calling itself 
National Socialist : it won twenty-eight seats at the 1935 elections. The 
Liberal exiles from eastern Europe held a conference in London in 
January 1949 under the chairmanship of Grigore Gafencu, and decided 
to set up a regional committee. The conference was sponsored by the 
Liberal International formed in 1947 at Oxford. 


* * * * * * 


As in World War II, when Hitler was master of the Continent, the 
true Socialist, Peasant, Christian Democratic and Liberal leaders of the 


eastern European nations are enjoying their human rights only in exile, 
and in their native lands democracy dies. But men of goodwill, every- 
where, are alert and promise that by new expenditures of faith and effort 
one day again (in the words of Mr. Churchill in Brussels) ‘ we will make 


them free.’ 





IS EUROPE AN ENTITY? 
By a Diplomatic Correspondent 


2 pe * is one of those concepts which are so much part of our 

thinking that we are more or less unaware of them; and most of us 
do not realise how many issues the idea of Europe befogs and how many 
questions it begs. The sister concept of Asia has now fallen largely into 
disuse. Few people attribute any unity to an area which stretches from 
Mecca to Vladivostok, or talk about the Asiatic economy or Asiatic 
thought. The word almost has an old-fashioned flavour, like calling a 
Chinese a Chinaman. But Europe is a word charged with strong passions 
and loyalties. It is one of our great emotive terms. Maybe this is why it 
has remained so nebulous ; for in practice most of our loyalties attach to 
something more precise. The current and vital political concepts to-day 
are terms like Western Union, the Atlantic Community, the Soviet Bloc. 
This has increased the feeling that the old ‘ Europe’ of last century has 
evaporated, or been partitioned, and that what we now mean by Europe 
is something much more limited, less even than Hitler meant—and 
especially something with a nostalgic flavour of the past. 

For most of us, I suppose, Europe is in the first place the area which, in 
our childhood, was shown coloured in maps of that continent. On three 
sides it was bounded by the sea. The Eastern boundary started some- 
where in the Russian arctic about 65° longitude, and continued irregu- 
larly down the Urals to the Caspian (there were astonishing variations in 
the actual line in different maps), and then across the Caucasus along the 
political boundary of Russia and Turkey. The parts of Asia and Africa 
which showed were left white—so that the Mediterranean lands ceased to 
have any entity, and that stretch of water became part of the High Seas. 
The white areas were colonial territory—Siberia a Russian colony, 
Algeria a French one. Europe was the home of the White Races, the 
fountain of civilisation and culture. Europeans might and should rule 
over most of the other continents, but nobody from outside ought to rule 
over Europeans. And so on. 

But as we grew up we realised that not all the continent was equally 
significant. The West end was much more important than the East. 
The contributions of Rome and, even more so, of Greece, are regarded as 
historic or eternal ; so that these areas are not felt to matter geographically 
in determining the cultural centre of gravity. This seems to be somehow 
balanced on Northern France, Southern England and Western Germany— 
with Italy, Vienna, Berlin, Scandinavia and Spain as secondary supports. 
A Russia of nineteenth-century literary figures hovers in the background. 
The impression varies from area to area and from period to period, of 
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course, as well as between individuals. In Russia, Europe usually seems 
to mean Germany and beyond. The Russians and the English, asked if 
they are Europeans, very often say no. Other people regard this as an 
idiosyncrasy in the case of the English. 

This is important because it suggests that what most of us really mean 
by Europe, as an emotive concept, is something that has grown out of 
Latin Christendom, and that does not really extend much East of the Holy 
Roman Empire. The intensity with which Poles and Roumanians, for 
instance, often insist that they are Europeans, pointing to their language or 
religion, is perhaps good evidence that ‘ Europe ’ hardly extends into the 
Slav-Byzantine world; and that what is ‘European’ there has been 
imported from the West. 

The history of our civilisation is not the history of Europe, but the 
history of the Western world. Germanic-Latin Christendom in the 
Middle Ages did not think of itself as European. It was the heir of Rome 
and Jerusalem. It must struggle as Rome had done to convert the 
heathen and repel the infidel. It pushed out its boundaries—rather 
painfully until the age of technical and geographical discovery carried the 
peoples of the Atlantic seaboard out to Empires covering most of the 
earth 

This expansion was carried out from the Westward fringe: it was 
mainly Iberian and English, though the French and Dutch played their 
part. It flowed sometimes over areas which were more or less empty, 
or else inhabited by peoples whose civilisation was either rudimentary or 
unable to stand the impact; and sometimes also over Eastern peoples 
whose civilisation was neither absorbed nor destroyed. This is how the 
concept of white men—‘ Europeans ’ as opposed to Indians and negroes— 
became important. Buta factor of greater import was less noticed. The 
Atlantic became the main seaway of the Western World, leading both to 
the New World of the Americas and round Africa to the East Indies. 
The great colonisation and settlement of the Americas has now made the 
Atlantic a new Mediterranean, surrounded by the countries which 
compose Western civilisation. 

In the Spanish dominions in America, Church and State worked 
together to provide an entire continent with a Latin and Christian culture. 
The English and other Western colonies were at first less impressive and 
less civilised. But in some ways they reproduced even more faithfully 
the cultural patterns they had brought with them from the opposite 
shores of the Atlantic. When most of these colonies had established 
their independence (in accordance, of course, with the West European 
political thought of the time) the flood tide of migration from the Western 
countries began to cross the Atlantic, and the temperate areas underwent 
a spectacular development. The United States grew into something 
unprecedented. 

These new English and Iberian members of the Western World may 
sometimes have had a frontier of settlement to push back. But they were 
established polities. Custom, law, language and tradition were adapted to 
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new and expanding traditions, but clearly sprang from the parent stock. 
The new countries were ready to receive new settlers, but of the same sort 
as themselves. For it is important to remember that the great migration 
was almost entirely composed of people from the West, from the lands of 
Latin Christendom. And with all their national and religious feuds these 
people brought with them, and are still bringing, a basically common 
tradition. The immigrant may consciously reject his allegiance to his 
native land and its tyrannical government ; but the deeper, less conscious 
elements in his make-up must be assimilated and adapted. In fact, the 
common traditions of the West are such that the assimilation of 
Westerners did not prove too difficult. On the other hand, once immi- 
grants began to arrive in any numbers from beyond Western civilisation, 
the new communities began to be aware of indigestion. These difficulties 
were of a different order from the intractable problems raised by the 
existence of large Indian and Negro populations : for such people were 
not felt to influence the civilisation of the dominant community. The 
danger from new, un-western immigrants was more subtle. Soon almost 
all the new states adopted restrictive practices limiting immigrants almost 
entirely to the West, with a preference for stock from the original mother 
country. 

The West has now withdrawn its rule from all but the fringe of the 
advanced Eastern civilisations. But, almost in the last half century, the 
West has taken over another continent: tropical Africa. This new 
world has many problems in common with tropical America. Negro 
culture is emerging from barbarism into specifically Western civilisation. 
May not Senegal become as Latin as Peru ? Is there not a family resem- 
blance between the T'ransvaal and Tennessee ? In any case, for the rest 
of this century at least, tropical Africa will steadily increase in importance. 
And that importance will lie in its being an economic, cultural and 
strategic extension southwards of the West. The Iron Curtain, and the 
altered economic circumstances of Western Europe are accelerating the 
process. Before 1914 French money, skill and machinery, for instance, 
were invested in Russia. It was already diverted to the Niger and the 
Congo: but now there is the added feeling that the West must urgently 
call the black world into existence to redress the balance of the white. 

This great world of Hesperus, which expanded into the Atlantic 
Community, is now becoming more closely integrated by the pressures of 
economics and power politics. In this process the leading part is being 
played, rather reluctantly, by the United States. And this is perhaps 
fortunate. For, apart from the immense natural resources of the country 
and the vigour of its people, there is a psychological advantage. The 
very composition and make-up of its population and traditions enables 
the United States to understand the kinship of all the peoples of the West. 
They and their ancestors used perhaps to feel that they were turning their 
backs on ‘Europe’; but they were really renouncing allegiance to 
individual governments on the other side of the Atlantic. Modern 
Americans are perhaps able to see the West as a whole more clearly, and 
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understand it better, precisely because on the one hand they are sprung 
from all of it, including the German lands, but on the other hand are less 
implicated in the local feuds that divide the parent peoples. 

The huge scope of United States aid to Western Europe is so long- 
sighted, and springs fundamentally from such generous impulses, that it 
is perhaps without parallel. But it, and the smaller-scale aid of the 
White Dominions to Britain and some Latin American states to Spain and 
Italy, must not be treated as abnormal. It is all very natural. The ties 
that link the West together can be compated to a series of pipes, through 
which various pressures tend to equalise themselves. It is now nearly 
two centuries since Burke said quaintly in the House of Commons : 


* The scarcity which you have felt would have been a desolating famine if 
this child of your old age, with a true filial piety, with a Roman charity, had not 
put the full breast of its youthful exuberance to the mouth of its exhausted 
parent.’ 


Since then who can compute the balance of the huge tides of human 
beings, ideas and commodities that have crossed and recrossed the 
Atlantic ? Interdependence is in fact the customary relationship. The 
‘complicité objective’ which M. Sartre and his friends penetratingly 
analyse in Les Temps Modernes is much older and more fundamental than 
the Marshall Plan. Indeed, arrangements like the Marshall Plan and the 
Atlantic Pact are really only the recognition and organisation of certain 
aspects of interdependence. 

The Eastern half of what is labelled Europe in the Atlases is different. 
It has not shared a common evolution, as Western Christendom has. It 
is not an entity of its own. Its Slav blood, and Byzantine (Pravoslav) 
religion and alphabet are the main features of such tenuous and patchy 
unity as it possesses. It is a confused and fascinating borderland, where 
one civilisation has consistently tried to impose itself on another. The 
South-East for a thousand years formed part of the Byzantine Empire 
(whose focus, Constantinople, the atlases idiotically place at the very 
margin of ‘ Europe’). Later it was included in the Ottoman Empire 
which was Byzantium’s Moslem successor. Meanwhile, the Byzantine 
tradition, now largely Slav, devolved especially on the Russians. But the 
Russian lands form part of another great natural and recurring unity : the 
area of the Hun and Tartar Empires, stretching from the Latin world to 
China. Moscow became the Third Rome, which meant the Second 
Byzantium. Her princes became a new line of Cesars and Autocrators. 
Their imperial eagles in the process of expansion gradually filled out the 
huge dominion of the North again, so that Stalin to-day is the heir of 
Justinian—but even more the heir of the Great Khan. 

It is true that once Peter the Great had knocked his window through 
to the West, Russia was admitted in practice to the Concert of Europe. 
Russians seemed to contribute to the arts and sciences, and to conquer 
themselves a ‘ colonial Empire ’ just like other ‘ European’ powers. But 
even the most enthusiastic Westernisers in Russia never thought of their 
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country as being like the real Western nations; and their rivals the 
Slavophils didn’t want to try. 

Thus it is necessary to distinguish, in the Europe of the atlases, two 
main centres of civilisation. The Western half was the home of Latin 
Christendom, and now forms the older half of the Atlantic Community. 
The Eastern half is an outpost of the Slav-Byzantine-Tartar world that 
has spread back to the Pacific. Of course, the actual culture pattern is 
not so simple. There is normally no hard and fast line between the areas 
influenced by such centres of civilisation. A gradual shading, with great 
intermediate areas, usually exists. Not only that: civilisations influence 
one another even at the centre. An Iron Curtain is an exceptional thing. 
Besides, the picture is further complicated by the impact of other cultures, 
such as Islam, and by strong political combinations and loyalties that cut 
across cultural divisions. But the salient fact remains. The difference 
between these two civilisations is somehow of another kind from the 
differences inside them. In simpler terms, there is a fundamental difference 
between Germany and Russia, for instance, that does not exist between, 
say, Germany and the United States. This fact seems easier to accept 
now than it seemed recently; and it will soon seem more natural 
still. 

Once one accepts as a fact that Western Europe forms part of the 
Atlantic Community, or whatever one chooses to call it, and that the East 
belongs to another world, many things fall into place that previously 
seemed difficult to explain; and many patterns stand out clear that 
previously were obscured. But many people hesitate to admit this 
polarisation consciously to themselves, even if half consciously they 
accept it ; this is because they fear that its open acceptance may aggravate 
the tension existing between the Soviet world and the West, and divide 
the world still more into two hostile camps ; ultimately bringing armed 
conflict nearer. It should do nothing of the kind. A maximum exchange 
of both goods and ideas between civilisations is both legitimate and 
welcome. Nobody suggests that those who regard the Indian civilisation 
as different from our own, for instance, are trying to prevent commerical 
and cultural interchanges between India and the West. Moreover, the 
experience of diplomacy is that if two communities are basically different 
and antagonistic, a frank recognition and acceptance of the differences 
is the first essential step to something less dangerous and sterile than mere 
conflict. 

The issue can be summed up in this way. The whole Eastern part 
of what the atlases call ‘Europe’ has come under the control of the 
Russian Empire. A great arc swinging through the Baltic and Adriatic 
separates that area from Western Europe. The Governments and peoples 
of Western Europe have decided, by and large, to preserve their indepen- 
dence by closer economic, military and political ties with each other in the 
first place, and then with the daughter nations across the Atlantic. The 
Atlantic Community is becoming more integrated. These are’ matters 
of fact. This is no temporary abnormality, brought about by fear of the 
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Soviet Union and Communism. Those fears have merely accelerated 
an existing development. 

It is clear that only confusion can arise from claiming that ‘ Europe’ 
is really a unity, to be set against America or Asia, when in fact the reality 
of the situation is otherwise. Plans for closer European Union, for a 
Confederation with a Council and an Assembly, will fit naturally into the 
wider pattern of the Atlantic Community provided that they are regarded 
as a means for organising the European part of the Western world. But 
only confusion and disappointment can result from attempts to pursue 
the faded illusion of the ‘ Europe’ of the atlases, stretching beyond the 
West and leaving out the Americas. This is not merely because the 
cutting of the links that bind the two halves of the Western world, and 
then the absorption of the European half, is the essence of Kremlin 
strategy. It is so for the more fundamental reason which Monsieur 
André Malraux had in mind when just after ‘ V.E.’ day he declared : 
‘L’Europe n’existe pas. Elle n’a jamais exist¢é.’ The object of this 
article is to suggest that neither history nor geography justifies this 
conception of Europe—that we are not betraying anything by accepting, 
and even working for, a closer integration of the West. When the world 
was larger, and oceans especially were immense barriers, there was for two 
centuries or so a Concert of Europe. But we are ignoring the more 
fundamental trends in the recent development of mankind if we still work 
towards that pattern again in spite of everything that has happened, and if 
we keep in our minds the idea of a great political and cultural gulf down 
the Atlantic, and another gulf down the Urals or somewhere. This 


‘picture is a mirage. If we can rid ourselves of it many things fall into 


place. The acceptance of reality brings a sense of relief. And relief is 
what we need. The integration of the Western world is not something 
abnormal brought on by the danger of war. Even if that danger did not 
exist, it would be the natural outcome of all that has gone before. 





THE LAST OF THE LYNSKEY REPORT 
By W. L. Burn 


‘| CANNOT feel,’ said Mr. Churchill in the debate on the Lynskey 
Report on February 3rd, ‘ that any party issue is involved.’ It is a 
tribute to the tone of British political life that such a statement should be 
made by the leader of the Opposition and accepted by his followers. If 
the Conservative Party and the Conservative Press had made far more 
out of the Report and the evidence adduced before the Tribunal than 
they ever attempted to do it would have been difficult to blame them. 
It is easy enough to talk now of the common interest which we share in 
preserving the good name of our legislative and administrative institutions. 


* And the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of thee, nor the head 
to the feet, I have no need of you. . . . That there should be no schism in the 
body ; but that the members should have the same care one for another. . . . 
Whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one member 
be honoured, all the members rejoice with it.’ 


The adhesion of the Labour Party to these admirable—and in the circum- 
stances most useful—sentiments would carry more conviction if members 
of the present Government had shown less malignity, less hatred towards 
their opponents. One does not forget the ‘tinker’s cuss,’ the ‘ Tory 
brats,’ the ‘ vermin,’ in a hurry; one remembers even in reading the 
Attorney-General’s closing speech to the Tribunal his own boast—‘ We 
are the masters now.’ No doubt we shall hear fewer of these pleasantries 
between the present time and the general election, but there are plenty 
of them in stock ready to be pulled out when valour overrides discretion. 
So we take our place at the service of general thanksgiving with modified 
rapture ; recalling the attitude of Kipling’s mounted infantrymen ‘ when 
the holy white flags ’ flew. 


* We used to think they was friendly once. 
Didn’t take any precautions once. 
Once, my ducky, and only once!” 


In point of fact, the Labour Press has not been wholly guiltless of making 
propaganda out of the Report. ‘Rarely in history,’ said the Tribune 
(January 28th), ‘can a government have been prepared to order such an 
independent and public examination of its affairs... . We doubt 
whether any other Government would have undertaken so bold a course.’ 
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The only valid doubt is what other course could have been pursued by a 
government which wanted to remain in office. It is impossible to believe 
that Mr. Attlee was not deeply shocked by an apparent deterioration in the 
standards of public life : it is equally impossible to believe that he did not 
realise that only the most public of investigations could avert political 
repercussions upon his government and his party. Indeed, the Attorney- 
General very properly made no attempt in the debate to claim any credit 
for the institution of the inquiry. The Tribune, however, cannot find it 
easy to believe that honour and prudence can on occasion point the same 
way because it believes that ‘ naturally and properly, in our own Labour 
movement, there is an expectancy that higher standards should prevail 
than elsewhere.’ Why, one wonders, ‘ naturally and properly’? And 
higher standards of what—of honesty or magnanimity or competence ? 
Admittedly the Daily Herald of June 26th, 1945, described the Conserva- 
tive electoral campaign under the headline, ‘ Frauds, Cheats, Wrigglers 
Seek Power.’ If this description was accurate it might well follow that 
the Labour Party which, by implication, opposed fraud, cheating and 
wriggling, had ‘ naturally’ higher standards. Whatever else one may 
deduce from the Lynskey Report, it is difficult to deduce this particular 
conclusion. But apparently if one does not, one automatically becomes 
part of that ‘ outraged middle-class ’ which has nothing else to discuss in 
its ‘ luxury drawing-rooms ’ than tittle-tattle against Ministers and their 
wives. ‘ How nice it would be,’ sneered the Tribune, ‘ if the gentlemen 
and gentlewomen of England could try and keep their politics clean.’ 
So be it. Throw away such a book as Hugh Dormer’s Diaries and turn 
to some facets of that civilisation which Dormer died to preserve. The 
scene, at least, is not unduly encumbered by gentlemen in the narrow 
and opprobrious sense in which the Tribune uses the word; one ought 
to be able to turn with relief from ‘luxury’ and ‘ tittle-tattle’ to plain 
living, sanity and cleanliness of mind. 

It is a scene in which such things as football pools, amusement 
machinery and cosmetics enjoy the place of honour. It is difficult to 
discern complete indifference to the profit-motive either in the purveyors 
of football pools or in the subscribers to them. Even luxury—ofa sort— 
is not absent; but more remarkable is the contrast between profusion 
and scarcity. Wines and spirits, turkeys, sausages, suits of clothes 
descend upon the fortunate recipients ; there are dinners at Grosvenor 
House, at the Garter Club, at the Garrick Hotel ; hospitality is generously 
offered and gratefully accepted. Yet, in spite of these apparent advan- 
tages, it is not a very happy or agreeable society. Perhaps the reason is 
that too many people want too many things too urgently. One wants 
sherry casks, one wants paper; others want to float companies, to build 
canteens or to enlarge hotels. If there was not enough paper for Mr. 
Sherman’s pools there was a good deal for other purposes. We may 
imagine the stage festooned with forms, applications for licences, refusals 
of licences, cheques that failed to command confidence and agreements 
that failed to produce the desired result. Music is supplied by the ringing 
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of the telephone, the prelude to ambiguous and improbable conversations ; 
and through this half-lit jungle, from public dinner to government 
department, from government department to sherry party, glides the 
contact-man, at once the product and the safety-valve of this grotesque 
civilisation. 

‘The whole inquiry,’ according to the Dai/y Herald (January 26th), 
* confirms the nation’s pride in the integrity and discretion with which 
its public business is conducted.’ This is putting it too high. For one 
thing, the Tribunal was not concerned with the whole of public business : 
it was concerned with only a very small part of public business, and 
chiefly with that conducted in a long-established government department 
where one would expect to find it conducted with the greatest propriety. 
Before we boast that we have no Augean stables to clean it might be wise 
to extend the investigations to include local authorities as well as depart- 
ments of the central government. In the second place, if there was not 
quite complete integrity, there was far more integrity than discretion. 

We may examine, first, the conduct of Mr. Key whose integrity has 
been endorsed by the Report and whose discretion alone is in issue. 
Mr. Stanley is described in the Report (p. 82) as ‘a man who will make 
any statement, whether true or untrue, if he thinks that it will be to his 
own advantage to do so’: harder things have been said of him elsewhere. 
Now, an elementary, though indispensable, test of discretion (which in a 
public servant forms an important part of administrative competence) is 
the ability to distinguish between truth and falsehood. Unless this distinc- 
tion can be made it is scarcely possible to act discreetly, save by accident. 
Credulity, however desirable in an electorate, is not a virtue in a public 
servant. Mr. Stanley was fortunate, however, in finding it in abundant 
measure. Mr. Key, for instance, first met him on April 21st, 1948, and 
* accepted him at once as a friend.’ The friendship was cemented by three 
family dinner-parties at Grosvenor House. It led, about June 3rd, to 
Mr. Key’s receiving at the Ministry of Works, Mr. Stanley and two of 
Mr. Stanley’s friends ; and receiving them, contrary to his usual custom, 
alone. The two friends turned out to be Mr. Harry Sherman and 
Mr. Archie Sherman, but Mr. Key, with a genial lack of curiosity, did not 
seek to establish their identity. ‘It may seem extraordinary,’ says the 
Report (p. 65), ‘ that Mr. Key, at the request of Mr. Stanley, should be 
willing to see persons whose names he did not bother to ascertain and 
whose interest in the property he did not bother to inquire—in fact they 
had none.” It does, when one comes to think of it, seem a little odd. 
Later in the same month Mr. Key was introduced by Mr. Stanley to 
Mr. Isaac Wolfson and in July to Teper, the tailor in South Audley Street. 
Before September, when the second fitting of his suit was due, Mr. Key 
‘had heard that some trouble had arisen in relation to Mr. Stanley’s 
activities ’ and, consequently, he left his suit where it was. This was the 
prudent course, but it was dictated by something that Mr. Key had heard. 
It was not due to the upshot of any investigations which Mr. Key had 
made into Mr. Stanley’s history and career, for he appears to have made 
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none; it was not due to any suspicions which he had conceived of 
Mr. Stanley in these months of close and ‘friendly’ association. It 
never seems to have occurred to Mr. Key that he was being used as a tool. 
It is a sobering thought that such confiding innocence should be found 
in the head of an important government department. The credulity of 
Mr. Belcher and of Mr. Gibson was equally remarkable. No amount of 
improper influence which Mr. Stanley exerted upon them accounts for 
all their activities on his behalf; they displayed an indefatigability in his 
service and in promoting his acquaintance with their friends in office. 
The dinner at Grosvenor House on March 23rd, 1947, to celebrate Mr. 
Gibson’s appointment to the chairmanship of the North Western Elec- 
tricity Board, which Mr. Ernest Bevin and Mr. Dalton attended and for 
which Mr. Stanley paid, showed that the Labour Party had made a good 
deal of progress—in some directions—since the days of Keir Hardie. 
This point needs no emphasis. But what does need some emphasis is 
the ease with which Mr. Stanley impressed himself upon three men in 
important public positions ; a Minister who had been promoted during 
the lifetime of the present Government ; a Parliamentary under-Secretary 
who was described by the Attorney-General as a man of ‘ great capacity 
and competence ’ and again as a man ‘ of very great competence’; and 
a veteran trade unionist who had been chosen as a Director of the Bank 
of England and as the chairman of a regional Electricity Board. How far 
is the casual guesswork which masquerades as planning and policy in so 
much of our public business to-day due to the fact that the Labour Party 
does not contain enough competent administrators ? 

The next point of importance is the background to the operations of 
Mr. Stanley. The views expressed by the Daily Herald and the Daily 
Express on January 26th afford examples of two varieties of opinion. 
‘ The two cases of improper conduct by public men condemned by the 
Tribunal were of very small scope in contrast to the vast range of public 
administration ’ (Daily Herald). ‘'The “ contact”? man, in a controlled 
economy, performs a service to the nation by oiling the wheels of business. 
His existence is in a special sense a condemnation of the whole system of 
controls’ (Daily Express). In other words, the system of controls is 
satisfactory because only two public servants have been condemned for 
abusing it ; and it is unsatisfactory because it brings the contact-man into 
existence. 

It is always very much easier to argue for or against a principle than 
to suggest ways of improving its practical working. If a considerable 
number of controls are at present necessary, their justification still exists 
despite the opportunities which they afford for Mr. Stanley. But the 
necessity for some controls does not mean that all existing controls are 
necessary ; still less does it mean that they are satisfactorily operated. 
Increasingly over the last seventy years we have been using the instrument 
of delegated legislation in this country ; but using it in such an empirical, 
hand-to-mouth way as to cause a wholly unjustifiable amount of incon- 
venience. Of this, Mr. Key, Mr. Belcher and Mr. Gibson appear to have 
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been conscious. There is a body of opinion in the Labour Party which 
may, quite fairly, be described as totalitarian in tendency. These three 
men were not of that school. Far from exulting in the power which 
controls gave them they went to a great deal of trouble to help people 
whom controls of one sort or another placed in difficulty. In the course 
of the debate on February 3rd Mr. Belcher said that he became aware, 
soon after his appointment, ‘ of the burdens placed upon industry by the 
very necessary controls which I was helping to administer and I made it 
my business to do all in my power to lessen that burden, to act as 
acushion.’ Mr. Belcher was, as he admitted, a man who found it difficult 
to say, No. He may have thought that some civil servants suffered too 
little from this disability and have tried to supply the remedy. 

Unfortunately for himself, the existing system or lack of system gave 
him only too many opportunities. Take the example of the alterations 
to the annexe of the Royal Norfolk Hotel at Bognor Regis. In September 
1947 an application was made to the Ministry of Works for a licence. 
It was refused. Later, the local representatives of the Ministry of Works 
and the Board of Trade showed themselves favourable and the application 
was renewed. The Ministry of Works, in London, were now prepared 
to grant the licence if a sufficient degree of support were given by the 
Board of Trade whose Overseas Branch (for some reason which is not 
perfectly clear) was interested in hotel building operations. It was at 
this point that Mr. Belcher intervened, on behalf of a director of the hotel 
company to whom he had been introduced by Mr. Stanley. His inter- 
vention took the form of putting pressure upon Mr. Floud, the civil 
servant dealing with the matter on behalf of the Overseas Branch. Mr. 
Belcher wanted the Board of Trade to support the application for the 
licence ; Mr. Floud wanted the application opposed; finally, on the 
suggestion of Mr. Bowen, another civil servant, a compromise was 
arrived at by which the Board, without sponsoring the application, with- 
drew any opposition to it. This was sufficient to satisfy the Ministry of 
Works, which granted the application. The incident casts a remarkable 
light on the practical working of the phrase, ‘ the consent of the Minister 
shall be required.’ The decision of one Minister is dependent upon the 
decision of another. ‘The second is arrived at, as far as one can see, 
without any consultation of the Minister (Mr. Harold Wilson) and 
certainly without any consultation with Mr. A. G. Bottomley, who was 
directly responsible for the Overseas Branch and was abroad at the time : 
it was arrived at, not as the result of a review of the merits of the applica- 
tion, but by means of a compromise which passed the ultimate responsi- 
bility back to the first department. 

The decision to abandon the prosecution at Cardiff against Sherman’s 
Pools was arrived at in an even more unsatisfactory fashion. It was 
obviously a difficult question on which different men might hold different 
views in perfectly good faith. The Solicitor to the Board was at first in 
favour of abandonment. Mr. Gray, in charge of the paper section of the 
Raw Materials department, and Mr. Parsey, in charge of prosecutions, 
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were in favour of continuing with the prosecution and, somewhat 
reluctantly, the Solicitor withdrew his objections. The policy of having 
the case re-heard was endorsed by the second Secretary (Sir James 
Helmore) and by the Permanent Secretary (Sir John Woods). One 
might reasonably have expected that this policy would then be pursued 
but Mr. Wilson suddenly handed over the matter to Mr. Belcher with the 
remark, ‘ You have been handling this matter of football pools and I 
should like you to decide it and take charge of it.’ We know the decision 
which Mr. Belcher made. His motives in making it are not relevant here. 
What is relevant is the haphazard manner in which he was given the 
opportunity of reversing a decision reached, if only after some difficulty, 
by the senior permanent officials. That he was given such an opportunity 
is no credit to Mr. Wilson’s administration of his department. 

A system which allows one man to exert the influence which Mr. 
Belcher was able to exert in these two instances is thoroughly unsatis- 
factory. He, for good reasons or bad, was anxious to assist various 
people and did so. Another man, who liked controls on principle, 
might have done his best to thwart them, and could have done so. The 
comment of the New Statesman is that ‘ in these days of congested depart- 
mentalism it is inevitable that those who personally know Ministers or 
Civil Servants will endeavour to use their influence to push their cases 
to the head of the queue. . . . No Minister can avoid giving priority to 
the cases in which he is personally interested.’ If this is true, the work of 
the Tribunal has been largely wasted. If no Minister can avoid giving 
priority to cases in which he is personally interested, then the obvious 
way of securing priority is to gain the personal interest of a Minister. 
There are various ways of doing this, and it is not always necessary to 
employ Mr. Stanley. If you happen to be a personal friend of the 
Minister or a member of his political party your chances of accelerating 
the decision on your application are at least improved. Is it good enough 
that even such a degree of priority should depend upon personal friendship 
and political association ? No doubt it was some such consideration as 
this that the Attorney-General had in mind when he spoke of actions 
‘ which the Tribunal might think destroyed the appearance and sometimes 
the fact of impartiality which ought to distinguish the relations of a 
Minister with all members of the general public with whom he has to 
deal.” 

Is it beyond the wit of man to devise some better method than the 
existing one—if it can be called a method—of deciding on the granting 
or refusal of licences? One does not hear of people trying to interest 
High Court or County Court judges in their cases. This is partly 
because the trial of the action takes place publicly and the judge must 
give publicly both his decision and his reasons for it. When responsi- 
bility is thus openly attached to a particular man his decision is usually 
likely to be fairer than when a decision is arrived at behind the cloak of 
‘the Minister.’ It is also more likely to command public confidence. 
It is, perhaps, unfortunately, settled law that even in quasi-judicial 
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questions a government department can meet the substantial require- 
ments of justice by following its own procedure ; and the questions we 
have been discussing are not, in the technical sense, quasi-judicial but 
administrative. Has not the time come for a reconsideration of policy 
here ? Could not the experiment be tried of establishing something in the 
nature of a departmental tribunal which should sit publicly to consider 
applications involving more than a certain sum and print the substance 
of the application, its decision and a summary of the reasons for that 
decision ? Admittedly, there are difficulties in the way of such a course. 
For one thing, whereas the substantive law only changes slowly, govern- 
ment policy, especially in matters of detail, changes quickly. It is quite 
possible that the experiment might not be a success ; but then it is by no 
means certain that contemporary experiments in nationalisation will be a 
success either. 

Another reason why there is more confidence in the decisions of 
courts of law than in those of government departments lies in the existence 
of a body of men whose business it is to prepare their clients’ cases and 
present them to the Court ; acting all the time in accordance with a strict 
code of professional conduct. It is to be hoped that the committee 
charged with investigating the activities of ‘contact-men’ are not 
encouraged to engage in a species of witch-hunt. They can do more 
useful work than that, as Mr. Attlee evidently recognised when he said 
that there were many perfectly honest ‘ contact-men’ who performed 
‘ the same kind of professional function as a tax consultant.’ So long as 
the decisions of government departments can be of great moment to 
applicants, so long will those applicants seek the most effective and speedy 
method of presenting their cases. The best method until last summer 
may have been to engage the services of Mr. Stanley ; but it is not in the 
least necessary that this should always be so. In one sense a solicitor or a 
barrister is a ‘ contact-man’: he makes contact between his client and 
the Court. A patent agent is in a somewhat similar position. Men in 
such positions usually behave well because they are members of recog- 
nised professions, trained in responsibility both to their clients and to the 
Court. If the Courts of Law sat in secret and there were no Inns of 
Court and no Law Society then, in time, we should no doubt find solicitors 
and barristers who were little better than ‘ contact-men’ in the present 
sense of the term. It would surely be helpful if a man who had an 
important application to make to a government department could engage 
the services of an agent for that purpose ; not an agent who worked by 
finding credulous and impressionable Ministers but who was recognised 
as having a right of audience—if possible before a permanent depart- 
mental tribunal—and was liable to lose that right if he acted improperly ; 
as by making applications by backstairs methods. It is possible, indeed 
it is only too likely, that as a result of the Report departments will become 
for some time more rigidly and formally bureaucratic; that when the 
motives for granting an application are capable of misinterpretation the 
prudent Minister or civil servant will prefer to be on the safe side by 
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refusing to grant it. This would be unfortunate but it may well happen 
unless the departments see the advantage of turning the occupation of 
‘contact-man’ into something like a recognised, if not whole-time, 
profession. 

The matters which the Tribunal investigated have been successively 
the occasion for apprehension, for irreverent merriment and, now, for 
boredom ; but, in fact, the Report demands both thought and action. 
We have endeavoured to indicate some questions to which such thought 
and action could most usefully be applied. There are two final points 
to be noticed. The first is that so far as any party is likely to gain votes 
from the result of the investigations it will be the Communist party which 
can contrast the supposed efficiency and integrity of dehumanised force 
with the existing system in which personal influence is shown to have 
played so large a part. The second is that vaunted nobleness of aim is 
not an adequate basis for success in public administration or an excuse for 
failure. ‘Ordinary service,’ as Burke said, ‘must be secured by the 
motives to ordinary integrity.’ 
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THE TWILIGHT OF THE COMMON 
LAW 


By G. W. Keeton 


YEAR which has opened with the commemoration of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the execution of Charles I may be a suitable 
time to take fresh stock of the continuing conflict between law and 
administration, for it is just twenty years since Lord Hewart, then Lord 
Chief Justice, opened a new phase of the campaign by a spirited attack 
on the ‘ petty despots of Whitehall’ in his New Despotism. Quick gains 
apparently followed this legal offensive. If a Lord Chief Justice had 
entered the fray, then it was possible—nay, probable—that something was 
seriously wrong. For a time, the encroachments of bureaucracy were 
front-page news. Alarm spread from the Temple to Fleet Street, and the 
Government was sufficiently impressed to set up the Committee on 
Ministers’ Powers in October, 1929. It was a strong Committee, for in 
addition to three Conservative ex-Ministers and three Labour Members 
of Parliament, it included three well-known King’s Counsel and three 
leading solicitors, and, in addition, Sir John Anderson, Sir Claud Schuster 
and Sir Warren Fisher, and, finally, Professor Laski and Sir William 
Holdsworth. Thus the Committee could properly lay claim to strength, 
breadth of view, and familiarity with the theoretical and practical implica- 
tions of delegated legislation. Its proceedings, publicly conducted, 
showed an anxiety to probe beneath the forms of day-to-day activity in 
order to lay bare the causes of modern bureaucratic encroachments. The 
public was reassured by its evident sincerity and ability, and when the 
report of the Committee appeared, with a glowing tribute to the integrity 
of the civil service and with recommendations for various alterations of 
detail, but no proposals for important constitutional change, the public 
heaved a sigh of relief and forgot the whole question. 

Indeed, few reports have assembled so much wisdom whilst proving 
so completely useless, as the Report of the Committee on Ministers’ 
Powers. Except amongst students of administrative law (one is tempted 
to say historians of administrative law) its recommendations are forgotten, 
even by lawyers and administrators, and in no important respect did the 
report influence, much less delay, the onrush of administrative power, 
and the supersession of the ordinary forms of law which is to-day taking 
place. The extent to which the general conditions of the problem have 
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changed is shown by the fact that so able a lawyer as Lord Hewart could 
still write of administrative law and administrative tribunals as an 
impudent usurpation. To-day, not only are both taken for granted, but 
already it is possible to detect the first suggestions that the ordinary courts 
have exhausted their usefulness in the era of rapid change through which 


| we are passing. The future will unquestionably see more experiments 


(ominous though they may be) such as the furnished rent tribunals, 
From there to people’s courts is not so very far, especially if one reflects 


| how far we have travelled in the past twenty years. 


Nevertheless, there exists to-day a major problem which troubles 
all who are concerned with the problem of justice in the modern state. 
Most lawyers would admit to-day that the machinery of the ordinary 
courts functions under increasing strain. Our rules of evidence are 
complicated and arbitrary ; our procedure is slow and expensive. More- 
over, there can be no certainty that this cumbrous and expensive machinery 
will, in the end, dispense justice to those who invoke it. In the course 
of a thoughtful analysis of the defects of modern legal procedure in the 
British Commonwealth, no less an authority than Sir Frederic Eggleston, 
a former Attorney-General of Victoria and now Australian Ambassador 
to the United States, said recently : 

‘In addressing the Medico-Legal Society of Melbourne in which there were 
leading judges, barristers and solicitors, I stated that the truth of verdicts in 
trials was really accidental and that only in one case out of four could it be said 
that verdicts were the due result of scientific processes. I worked this out as 
follows : in fifty per cent. of the cases tried the verdict was probably correct 
on the principle of probability. Either the plaintiff or defendant was right 
and chance would produce a correct verdict in half the cases. In the other 
cases the legal process might have the effect of bringing about the right result 
in one case out of two. I expected to be castigated for this statement, but to 
my intense surprise it was not disputed and judges and advocates all supported 
z= * 

Evidently, therefore, the lawyer in his attack on administrative justice, 
must not assume that his own system is infallible. It may well be that 
the administrator has as strong a case against him as he has against the 
administrator. 

On the other hand it is idle to deny that the existing safeguards of 
private right in administrative tribunals are inadequate, and that increas- 
ingly wide delegations of power at times give officials a dangerous 
immunity from control. In Blackpool Corporation v. Locker * the Court 
of Appeal condemned in the plainest terms one of the most serious abuses 
of authority which has occurred in recent times. A local authority 
requisitioned a house which was unoccupied but which contained the 
owner’s furniture. It purported to act under powers delegated by the 
Minister of Health. This act of requisition was contested by the owner, 
who subsequently showed that he had bought the house for his own 

1 €Legal Development in a Modern Community’ in Interpretations of Modern Legal 
Philosophies, p. 181. 

* [1948], 1 K.B. 439. 
Vor, CXLV.—No, 866, ® 
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occupation, and when he asked for the actual terms of the Ministry of 
Health’s circulars (which were the sole foundation of the local authority’s 
claim to requisition) both the local authority and the regional officers of 
the Ministry refused to communicate them for nearly six months. Indeed, 
it was only in consequence of the pertinacity of the owner’s solicitor that 
the two public authorities were at length compelled to give way—when 
it appeared that the corporation in fact possessed no authority at all 
under the circulars to requisition the houses! Clearly, cases such as this 
raise questions going to the root of our political association. They reveal 
a contempt for legal process which is comparable with that of an official 
in a totalitarian state, or with that of a public officer in the France of 1792. 
So far these cases have attracted little publicity, because the processes by 
which property is to-day removed from private ownership are complex 
and they are not apt material for newspaper paragraphs. Nevertheless, 
if the attitude revealed in this case is allowed to develop unchallenged, 
the entire constitutional structure of this country will be undermined. 
In the case under consideration, Lord Justice Scott (who served as 
Chairman of the Committee on Ministers’ Powers) observed : 


‘ There is one quite general question . . . of supreme importance to the 
continuance of the rule of law under the British constitution, namely, the right 
of the public affected to know what that law is. That right was denied to the 
defendant in the present case. The maxim that ignorance of the law does not 
excuse any subject represents the working hypothesis on which the rule of law 
rests in British democracy. That maxim applies in legal theory just as much 
to written as to unwritten law, i.e., to statute law as much as to common law 
or equity. But the very justification for that basic maxim is that the whole of 
our law, written or unwritten, is accessible to the public—in the sense, of course, 
that, at any rate, its legal advisers have access to it, at any moment, as of right. 
When a government bill is brought before Parliament in a form which, even in 
regard to merely executive or administrative matters, gives a wide or unlimited 
discretion to a minister, and objection is made, the answer is sometimes given 
that the minister may be trusted by the House to use his powers with a wise 
and reasonable discretion. The answer may be perfectly bona fide ; but tempora 
mutantur, and another minister or another government may use the unlimited 
powers indiscreetly or oppressively. If that happens, the only remedy practi- 
cally open to the aggrieved citizen is action in Parliament to which alone the 
minister is responsible. But the Act when passed may contain delegated 
powers to a minister of the Crown to legislate, and the minister may within his 
powers make rules or orders which constitute binding legislation. Again, the 
aggrieved has no legal remedy against the legislative act of the minister; he 
is bound by the terms of the delegated legislation. But in both types of legisla- 
tion, Parliamentary and delegated, the aggrieved citizen at least knows, or his 
lawyers can tell him, just what his rights and duties and restrictions are under 
the new law ; because each kind of statutory law is at once published by the 
King’s Printer—whether as Acts of Parliament or as statutory instruments. 
On the other hand, if the power delegated to the minister is to make sub- 
delegated legislation and he exercises it, there is no duty on him, either by 
statute or at common law, to publish his sub-delegated legislation; and 
John Citizen may remain in complete ignorance of what rights over him and 
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his property have been secretly conferred by the minister on some authority 
or other, and what residual rights have been left to himself. For practical 
purposes, the rule of law, of which the nation is so justly proud, breaks 
down.’ 

It should not be thought that the powers conferred by delegated and 
sub-delegated legislation are limited to control or confiscation of property. 
They may, and have been, extended to the personal freedom of the citizen, 
for example, in the direction of labour. As yet, their potentialities in 
this direction are imperfectly appreciated, but an illustration from my 
own personal experience may serve to illustrate them. During the recent 
war a friend of mine was charged with a breach of the Defence of the 
Realm Regulations in being unlawfully on a railway siding (where he had 
gone in pursuit of his small child, aged three). I was reliably informed 
that it was only my friend’s absence from home at the time of the summons 
that prevented his arrest. Neither he nor I was at that time aware that the 
regulation was drafted in such comprehensive terms, and we were unable 
to secure a copy of the Defence Regulations from the local bookseller. 
It occurred to me, however, that there would be a copy of them at the 
nearest police station, which I accordingly visited. On asking to see a 
copy of the regulations I was informed that i¢ was not in the public interest 
that they should be revealed! In this case the regulations were actually 
published, and I secured a copy from London, but if they had been 
unpublished sub-delegated legislation, my friend would have been in a 
plight as bad as (or worse than) that of the plaintiff in Blackpool Corporation 
v. Locker. As one might expect, it is in Nazi Germany and in the 
U.S.S.R. that the potentialities of this legislative device have been 
exploited to the uttermost limit. 

Lord Hewart’s book was not the only contribution to the discussion 
of this major problem of constitutional law to appear twenty years ago, 
although it naturally attracted the most popular attention. It was 
anticipated by the first edition of Professor W. A. Robson’s acute and 
stimulating study Justice and Administrative Law (the second edition of 
which appeared a few months ago), whilst Dr. Port’s Administrative Law 
was published almost contemporaneously with Lord Hewart’s. 
Unhappily, Dr. Port died shortly after its appearance, with the conse- 
quence that the researches which he there initiated into the nature and 
function of administrative law in foreign systems remained incomplete. 

The appearance of these three important works so close together was 
symptomatic. They defined the nature of the problem for lawyers and 
others, and they indicated the views which it was possible to hold in 
respect of it. Not unnaturally, the force with which Lord Hewart had 
delivered his onslaught produced a reaction, in which the lawyers were 
pressed hard, but the tide once again turned temporarily in their favour 
with the appearance of Dr. C. K. Allen’s Bureaucracy Triumphant, and his 
fuller work, Law and Orders, which appeared in 1945. Of Dr. Allen, 
Professor Robson, in the second edition of his own book, writes that he 
represents ‘ in a more refined and scholarly manner, the school of thought 
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of which Lord Hewart was the crudest and most undiscriminating 
exponent.’ ® 

To understand this great controversy, in which most of our consti- 
tutional lawyers and political scientists have joined in recent years, it is 
necessary to revert to the more settled days of the late nineteenth century, 
when Anson and Dicey were the high priests of orthodox constitutional 
theory. They inherited an outlook upon the constitution which owed 
something to Burke, Blackstone and Bagehot, and which saw in the 
English system the climax of political achievement. It was left to Dicey 
to formulate in general principles the assumptions upon which political 
association in England was founded. They were the doctrine of Parlia- 
mentary sovereignty and the Rule of Law. Parliament was omnipotent : 
it could do, or undo, anything, but it was in no danger of abusing its 
powers because it was a combination of diverse elements, linked together 
by an intricate system of ‘ checks and balances’ (pace Bagehot), and also 
because Englishmen possessed, to a markedly greater degree than other 
peoples, a mysterious political instinct. Moreover, their innate sense of 
fair play was expressed in legal terms in the Rule of Law, which meant 
that everyone, from highest to lowest (except the sovereign himself) must 
answer for his acts before the ordinary courts, according to the ordinary 
law of the land. There were no official, or administrative, courts in 
England, deciding disputes between the administration and the ordinary 
citizen, because there was no official class or bureaucracy. Everyone, 
from Cabinet Minister to the meanest clerk in a government office, 
remained a citizen, and preserved as far as possible, his amateur status in 
relation to government. 

This was satisfying doctrine for a society which was still predomi- 
nantly aristocratic, rural and individualist ; and a note of condescension, 
almost of contempt, characterises Dicey’s exposition of continental 
constitutions, which contain ‘ constitutional guarantees’ which break 
down in times of emergency, and which breed increasing numbers of 
industrious middle-class officials who require the protection of special 
administrative codes applied in administrative tribunals. 

All Dicey’s critics have noticed, however, that his complacency is much 
less marked in the last editions of Constitutional Law to be prepared by 
him in the period just before the first World War. The close of Victoria’s 
reign had witnessed, even in England, the first cautious steps towards the 
collectivist state. With the assumption of new social responsibilities by 
the state came new types of official, armed with new power. Steadily, 
too, the pace of legislation quickened, and as its scope became more 
comprehensive the practice of delegating legislative power grew. In the 
last half-century, there has been a shift in the governmental centre of 
gtavity from the floor of the House of Commons to the offices of the 
gteat departments of state, where in reality policy is framed. Parliament 
becomes year by year less of a governing council and more of a censor of 
executive acts. Even in the sphere of legislation its function is increas- 
* P. 367. 
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ingly to define the orbit of legislative activity upon a topic, leaving the 
detailed working out of the programme to the appropriate department, 
which, not infrequently, possesses the power to amend the Act by which 
legislative power is conferred upon it. Dicey’s own treatise, Law and 
Opinion in England, shows that he was aware of the general trend of the 
changes which were taking place in our constitutional structure. It is 
possible that before his death he would have conceded that an unwritten 
constitution is not necessarily superior to a written one. His Comstitu- 
tional Law in successive editions had shown a strange inability to recognise 
that the peculiar strength and stability of the American system owes 
something to the constitutional compact which is embodied in the 
American constitution. Had he written his lectures thirty years later 
it is possible that he would have had a good deal more to say on this 
point. In any event, in the edition of his Constitutional Law which 
appeared before the first World War, he sounds a note of alarm. The 
Rule of Law is under attack. It is no longer true that we have no 
administrative law in England. We have a good deal of it, and it is 
urgently necessary to set limits to its encroachments. 

Whatever might have been the result of the growing awareness of the 
classical constitutional lawyers of the stealthy inroads of administrative 
power upon Parliamentary sovereignty had there been no war, the 
conclusion of the first World War ushered in a new phase of development, 
for during four and a half years of war Parliament had sanctioned succes- 
sive extensions of administrative power without precedent since the 
execution of Charles I. Once the emergency had passed, however, 
lawyers who had been trained in the school of Anson and Dicey, and who 
now occupied leading positions within their profession, waited confi- 
dently for a return to the pre-war system. Administrative power did 
not decline, however; it continued to grow very rapidly, and appetite 
gtew with what it fed upon. Indeed, the temper of the times had 
changed. The era of controls and compulsory powers had opened. 

Accordingly, the appearance of the works of Lord Hewart, Dr. Port, 
and Dr. Robson (as he then was) within the space of a few months was 
significant. They indicated that we were face to face with one of the 
great issues in the history of our political evolution. The reaction of 
each of the three writers was significant. In spite of Professor Robson’s 
strictures, Lord Hewart’s book is of major importance. It represents the 
anxiety of the head of the historic courts of common law at a new threat 
to the supremacy of law. The terms in which Lord Hewart writes recall 
(no doubt intentionally) the terms used by Coke, one of the greatest of 
Lord Hewart’s predecessors, in defending Parliamentary sovereignty and 
the rule of law. Dr. Port’s approach is quite a different one. He wishes 
to discover how far English experience has any counterpart abroad. He 
finds that it has—not only on the Continent, but in the United States. 
Apparently, therefore, even a written constitution could not save us from 
administrative encroachment. It is, in fact, a product of the modern 
social consciousness. But Dr. Port points out the significant fact that 
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the Continental nations whose constitutions had been damned with faint 
praise by Dicey, had established regular systems of administrative law, 
applied in administrative courts, and in so doing, had more effectively 
protected the subject against arbitrary official action than the English {| 
system had so far been able todo. This somewhat surprising conclusion 
received weighty confirmation from another distinguished constitutional 
lawyer, Professor J. H. Morgan, K.C., in a little work which is not 
sufficiently widely known. 

Professor Robson’s work has again a different method of approach. 
Whilst by no means ignoring the importance and implications of increas- 
ingly wide grants of legislative power by Parliament to executive 
departments, he is primarily concerned with the alleged conflict between 
law and administration in the decision of cases between subjects and the 
state. A court of law, it is said, exists to decide private rights ; a depart- 
ment of state exists to promote a policy. Yet judicial decisions are 
manifestly the expression of judicial conceptions of social policy, and it 
is rarely possible to point to policy decisions which ignore private rights. 
What is needed, therefore, says Professor Robson, is the extension of the 
main elements of the judicial process to decisions upon private rights 
within the departments. Summing up one phase of his argument, 
Professor Robson says : 


* What we advocate, therefore, is that all administrative tribunals, and other 
bodies performing judicial functions, should be required invariably to describe 
the reasons on which their decisions are founded. ‘The reasons, like the 
decisions, may be good or they may be bad, the premises from which the 
argument starts may be true or false, the inferences unwarranted, and cause 


confused with effect ; but the obligation to evolve a chain of reasoning which 
must stand the strain of criticism and discussion, is desirable from the point of 
view of promoting a sense of the judicial spirit in the adjudicator no less than 
in importing certainty into the body of the law.’ 

Professor Robson’s development of this thesis leads him to the 
conclusion that private rights would be better protected by a regular 
system of administrative courts acting in accordance with the principles 
he has discussed than by a perpetuation and extension of our present 
administrative chaos. Unfortunately, this view was decisively rejected 
by the Committee on Ministers’ Powers, which does not seem to have 
gtasped its implications, and since the publication of its report the 
situation has deteriorated a good deal further. Indeed, the Committee 
seems to have laboured under the delusion that an eloquent and well- 
merited tribute to the integrity of the civil service, coupled with a few 
procedural amendments, disposed of this great issue. Its report restored 
to the public a sense of security, which had been badly shaken by Lord 
Hewart’s book, and which subsequent events have proved to be false. 

The three books which have been discussed above are by no means 
the whole literature upon this question to appear in recent years. Indeed, 
to a greater or lesser degree every work upon Constitutional Law and 
most works upon Jurisprudence now have something to say upon it. 
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The attitude of Dr. C. K. Allen has already been mentioned. It remains 
to add the names of Sir Ivor Jennings and Professor Laski to those who 
are by no means dismayed by recent developments but who would never- 
theless wish to see the present administrative chaos replaced by some 
coherent system. At this point the reader will no doubt perceive an 
interesting circumstance. Professor Robson and Professor Laski, Sir 
Ivor Jennings and Dr. Port either hold or have held important teaching 
posts at the London School of Economics, and in spite of important 
differences in point of view between them, they may all be grouped 
together as exponents of a particular type of political thought. Their 
adversaries can also be grouped together. Amongst the most distin- 
guished of them are Dr. C. K. Allen, the late Lord Hewart, and the late 
Sir William Holdsworth. This is not accidental. Those who regard 
modern developments with equanimity have done so because they have 
recognised the growth of administrative power as an instrument of 
planning in a period of rapid social change. As yet, the possibilities of 
administrative power have by no means been fully explored. Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Professor Laski pointed out in the inter-war period that 
revolutionary changes might have to be brought about by a general 
delegation of power by Parliament to the executive. This is, in fact, no 
more than happens in war-time. It also happened in Germany between 
1930 and 1939. The delegation of still wider powers of legislation to the 
departments would necessarily involve also the establishment of new 
administrative tribunals, working independently of the ordinary courts. 
Already this process has gone very far in England. If ministerial conduct 
is to be scrutinised it is no longer by the ordinary courts, but by an ad hoc 
Tribunal of Inquiry. If rents of furnished or unfurnished houses are 
thought to be excessive, no one suggests that magistrates’ courts may 
establish fair rents. Special rent tribunals are set up. From here to 
special marketing tribunals, and special tribunals for motor-car accidents 
is no more than a step—and then what is left of the common law, or, for 
that matter, of private right ? 

This is, as it were, the problem behind the problem; and when 
Holdsworth, Lord Hewart and Dr. Allen attacked the extension of 
administrative powers of legislation and adjudication, it was with the 
knowledge that each successive delegation for the purpose of developing a 
policy and each delegation of powers of adjudication to administrative 
tribunals represented a fresh victory for policy over private right. The 
whole conception of the orbit and enforceability of a private right differs 
fundamentally to-day from what it meant sixty or seventy years ago. 
A private right may, without exaggeration, be defined as an area of 
personal freedom which exists only so long as it does not impede the 
development of a social policy by a public organ. When it does, com- 
pulsory powers of acquisition or of personal direction, coupled with 
departmental legislation and adjudication will effectively compass its 
destruction. It is only very exceptionally to-day that the hunted citizen 
can escape from the comprehensive meshes of this spider’s web into the 
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somewhat Olympian calm of the ordinary courts—and when he does it is 
frequently to be told that, however regrettable it may be, the court has 
no power to interfere with the inexorable advance of departmental policy. 

Behind this constitutional conflict between law and administration it 
is evident that there exists a still more fundamental problem. The days 
of individualism have ended, for the time being at any rate. Everywhere, 
to a greater or a lesser degree, the collectivist state is triumphant. There 
are, it is clear, many possible forms of collectivism, but they all use 
certain clearly recognisable techniques to develop their policies. We are 
all aware which way the tide is running. How far do we wish it to run? 
Do we wish to batter down the few remaining barriers between the execu- 
tive and the citizen ? Are we really satisfied that official policy is neces- 
sarily a satisfactory substitute for private right ? The consideration of 
these questions passes far beyond the province of the constitutional 
lawyer; beyond, indeed, the province of the jurist or the political 
scientist. Nevertheless, it will only be when these fundamental questions 
have been answered that we shall be able to define the purpose, function, 
and orbit of administrative law and administrative justice in the modern 
state. 


This is the fourth contribution to a new series of articles, to be prepared 
a panel of leading specialists and academics, which is designed to combat 
the present fragmentation of knowledge. These articles will cover an 
extensive field and will be based on current research and publications o 
importance. The May issue will contain an article by Professor N. F. 


Mott, F.R.S. who is Director of the H. H. Wills Physical Laboratory, 
Bristol.) 





WALES: THE POLITICAL PROBLEM 
By Sir Frederick Rees 


N intelligent foreigner (suppose him to be a Frenchman) would 

know that for the whole of the nineteenth, and for twenty years of 
the present, century the Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland was a 
unitary State. In these years he would also know that there had been 
successive extensions of the parliamentary franchise, a complete reorgani- 
sation of local government and a great development of the public 
services. With his logical mind and his presumption in favour of 
centralisation, he would wonder why advantage had not been taken of 
such a long period of political unity to effect a high degree of uniformity 
throughout the State, and why administrative changes had not been made, 
where necessary, to ensure the permanent assimilation of all its parts to 
a definite pattern. The present position, therefore, would puzzle him. 
He might be excused for believing that there had been either a reversal 
of policy or that some process of gradual disintegration had set in. Of 
declared policy he would find no clear evidence. So he would adopt 
the theory of disintegration as a working hypothesis. 

To test the theory he would have to appeal to history. This would 
probably lead him first to examine what had happened with regard to 
to Ireland. The union with Great Britain he would find took effect on 
January 1, 1801. ‘The circumstances in which it was brought about were 
not propitious. When Daniel O’Connell began an agitation for its 
repeal in 1829, and this was followed in the “forties by the tragedy of 
the Famine and the horrors of unaided emigration which ensued, 
feelings had been so embittered, that the idea of a successful union of 
the two countries was doomed to failure. Gladstone tecognised this 
fact and declared himself in favour of Home Rule for Ireland. Unfortun- 
ately, this became a majorissue between the political parties at Westminster. 
Each failure to arrive at a solution of the problem caused the Irish 
majority to set their claims higher until in 1920 the British Government 
ultimately conceded the principle of two legislatures in Ireland, one in 
Dublin for the predominantly Catholic South, and the other at Belfast 
for the Protestant majority in six counties of Ulster. This proposal 
came too late. It was not acceptable to the South. By stages, it moved 
towards the complete separation from the British Commonwealth which 
has now reached its consummation. The North did not wish for any 
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change, but accepted a local Parliament with delegated powers, while 
still retaining some representation at Westminster. Here, our enquirer 
might conclude, was a precedent for a thorough-going system of devolu- 
tion in Great Britain itself. But he should be warned that the offer to 
Ireland was an attempt at appeasement and that the Parliament of 
Northern Ireland is a by-product of that attempt and not the result of 
considered policy. 

The union of Scotland to England and Wales dates back to 1707. 
It was denounced at the time and has been much criticised since; but 
no strong repeal movement has ever been launched in Scotland. The 
majority of Scots have always agreed that the union is to their advantage : 
a conclusion to be inferred, not from their expressed appreciation of it, 
but from their disinclination to sever it. Their susceptibilities were 
respected from the first. The Presbyterian form of Church government 
was recognised as that of the Established Church. The Scottish judiciary 
remained separate and distinct, administering its own code oflaw. With 
the growth of the social services in the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
the special position of Scotland was further recognised by the setting up 
of a Scottish Office with a Secretary who was given a seat in the Cabinet. 
He was responsible for the administration of the Poor Law, Public 
Health, Education as well as the miscellaneous duties of the Scottish 
Office. The Secretary became a Secretary of State in 1926. His 
executive power in the departments which have been enumerated 
is an important measure of administrative devolution and it has been 
strengthened by the organisation of the Civil Service in Edinburgh. 
Other Departments, as, for instance, the Board of Trade, the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, the Ministry of Food, the Ministry of 
Transport, etc., are outside his jurisdiction; but as Chairman of the 
Scottish Economic Conference, a consultative body which was set up 
in 1947, he has direct information of the impact of the work of these 
Departments on Scottish affairs and can promote some degree of co- 
ordination. 

It is against this general background that the problem of Wales must 
be considered. Wales was annexed to the English Crown as long 
ago as 1536. The intention of the Tudors was that Wales should lose 
its separate identity and become completely merged in England ; a policy 
which seemed reasonable enough in the sixteenth century. It evoked 
no opposition from the Welsh gentry ; in fact, it won their support and 
advanced their interests. Both in Scotland and Ireland union meant the 
disappearance of a Parliament which had a long history behind it. There 
had been no Parliament in Wales. The Act of 1536 first gave the 
Shires and Boroughs continuous representation at Westminister. It 
actually completed the Shiring of Wales (which had been suspended 
since 1284) and thus made territorial representation possible. Generally 
speaking, parliamentary elections in Wales prior to the Reform Act of 
1832—and in some cases for a generation and more after—were contests 
between rival County families in which incidentally they greatly strained 
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their financial resources. Between 1832 and 1867, however, there were 
increasing indications of the emergence of a specifically Welsh outlook. 
A number of journals, edited by able leaders of thought, stimulated a 
consciousness of nationality. They drew special attention to the abuses 
of landlordism and to the favoured position of the Established Church 
in what had become a predominantly Nonconformist country. Agita- 
tions such as those of the Corn Law League and of the Chartists also had 
their repercussions in Wales. The extensions of the franchise in 1867 
and 1884 in turn gave political power to the artisans and agricultural 
labourers and they were prepared to use it in the cause of reform. Wales 
became a great stronghold of Liberalism. In the General Election of 
1886 the Welsh constituencies returned 30 Liberals and 4 Conservatives. 
The chief demands of the Welsh people were for the Disestablishment 
and Disendowment of the Church, amendment of the Land Laws, reform 
of the Licensing Laws and the extension of educational facilities. 

When Gladstone committed the Liberal Party to the policy of Home 
Rule for Ireland the question naturally arose whether the particular 
problems of Wales might not best be solved by a similar concession. 
This course appealed to the imagination of a group of younger men whose 
enthusiasm for nationalism had been inspired by the writings of Mazzini 
and of the ‘ Young Ireland’ group. They launched the Cymru Fydd 
movement which demanded a National Parliament with competence to 
deal with all specifically Welsh matters. They found a passionate ex- 
ponent of their views in Thomas Edward Ellis, who was elected member 
of Parliament for Merioneth in the General Election of 1886. Despite 
the eloquence of Ellis, and later of David Lloyd George (who entered 
Parliament in 1890), the demand for devolution did not win such support 
among the Welsh members of Parliament, or in Wales itself, that it 
could be given priority in their political programme. In the con- 
stituencies party differences were sharply defined by the Disestablishment 
issue and public opinion was prepared to adopt reforms seriatim rather 
than insist on a measure of Home Rule as the first step. Events were 
to show that Welsh opinion placed Liberalism first and would not 
tolerate any course which would embarrass Gladstone, whose personality 
was regarded with what can only be described as reverence. An attempt 
was made to define the claims of Wales in 1891 when Lord Salisbury 
was in power. The curious National Institutions (Wales) Bill, then 
introduced, contained suggestions which in one form or another have 
recurred in subsequent years. It provided for the appointment of a 
Secretary for Wales, in whom was to be invested executive powers 
gteatly exceeding those of the Secretary for Scotland. On the application 
of any five Welsh County Councils, he was to be empowered to set up a 
National Council, representative of the thirteen Counties and the three 
County Boroughs, i.e., Cardiff, Newport and Swansea.1 He could 
transfer to this National Council any statutory duties of a Govern- 
ment Department of an administrative character relating to matters 

1 Merthyr Tydfil was not created a County Borough until 1908. 
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arising within Wales. The costs of the Council were to be borne 
by the Counties and County Boroughs, After the clauses of the Bill 
had been discussed at a conference convened at Llandrindod Wells, it 
was considerably amended before it was reintroduced in the following 
session of Parliament. A cynic might remark that one significant 
amendment was that the expenses of the National Council were to be 
met by the Exchequer. 

In the meanwhile, the Liberals had adopted the ‘ Newcastle Pro- 
gramme’ of October, 1891, in which Disestablishment, reform of the 
land laws and local veto of the liquor traffic were prominent features. 
Gladstone was returned to power in the General Election of August, 
1892, and Thomas Edward Ellis accepted the post of Liberal Whip. 
Looking backward some have condemned him severely for doing so and 
have alleged, that since Gladstone had only a majority of forty, the thirty- 
one Welsh Liberal members, had they taken an independent stand, could 
have forced the Government to adopt Home Rule for Wales. They 
knew, however, that Welsh opinion would have condemned them for 
jeopardising the chances of getting Disestablishment and the other 
measures in the Liberal programme which it ranked higher than devolu- 
tion. It is true that the Welsh members have never produced a leader 
with the single-minded purpose of a Parnell: but it is also true that they 
have never had a united country behind them on the principle of Home 
Rule. The demand that they should refuse office or title until the 
grievances of Wales have been met has constantly been made ; but only 
by small minority groups. 

It is interesting to notice that each successive movement for a fuller 
recognition of the needs of Wales has achieved some result, though it 
has been by no means commensurate with the effort, or indeed directly 
related to the demand. The most important piece of legislation affecting 
Wales enacted in the Cymru Fydd period was the Welsh Intermediate 
Act of 1889. This is the first and remains the only separate Education 
Act for Wales and ironically enough it was passed by a Conservative 
Government. Through its operation Wales was provided with a system 
of secondary education in every county and in this respect was some 
years ahead of England. Pupils from these schools soon came to provide 
the majority of the entrants into the University Colleges at Aberystwyth 
(1872), Cardiff (1883) and Bangor (1884), which were in 1893 federated 
in the University of Wales. To inspect and examine the Intermediate 
Schools the Central Welsh Board was established in 1896 and was acclaimed 
as another step towards educational autonomy. Education indeed now 
became the arena of the struggle for national control, a narrowing of the 
issue which did little to serve the true ends of education or to advance 
political aspirations. When the Education Bill of 1902 was before 
Parliament David Lloyd George asked for a Welsh National Education 
Council. This was;not conceded. On the return of the Liberal Party 
to power in 1906 he became a member of the Cabinet and the Education 
Bill then introduced included a clause which provided for the setting 
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up of such a Council. It was to consist of representatives of County and 
County Borough Councils, together with those of Borough and Urban 
Districts with a population of more than 25,000. To this Council were 
to be transferred the powers and duties of the Board of Education and 
the Central Welsh Board. An obvious weakness of this proposal was 
that membership of the Council was confined to representatives of local 
education authorities. There were also serious constitutional difficulties 
involved and, under criticism both from Wales and in the House of 
Commons, the clause was withdrawn. But the Government decided 
to create a Welsh Department of the Board of Education with a Per- 
manent Secretary and an inspectorate. This formed a precedent 
which in the view of some would meet the requirements of Wales, if it 
were extended to other Government Departments. But it remains 
unique. The idea of a National Council for Education persisted and 
has had a chequered career. There was first a demand that the scheme 
rejected in 1906 should be amended so as to provide for a Secretary for 
Wales, who would have the power to appoint persons in addition to the 
representatives of the Local Authorities. This was rejected mainly on 
the grounds of alleged inadequate representation of the industrial areas, 
although an effort had been made to meet their claims as against those 
of the more sparsely populated rural districts. 

When the Home Rule for Ireland question entered upon a critical 
phase in the years immediately preceding the outbreak of the first World 
War, interest was again revived in the possibility of similar treatment 
for Wales. Edward Thomas John, the member for East Denbighshire, 
was particularly active in the cause. He was industrious and persistent ; 
but he was singularly lacking in the gifts of leadership. Still he deserves 
the credit for exploring the financial and economic implications of the 
proposal and particularly for introducing in the House of Commons on 
Match 11, 1914, under the ten minutes rule, the first comprehensive 
Home Rule Bill for Wales. The memorandum to the Bill recited that it 
was presented ‘ in accordance with the policy of devolution initiated by 
The Government of Ireland Bill.’ It provided for the establishment 
in Wales of a single chamber Parliament consisting of ninety-five members. 
This was to be a subordinate Parliament the powers of which were to be 
restricted to Welsh affairs ; the supreme authority of the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom was not to be affected. 

The conception of Home Rule all round, which was inherent in this 
scheme, was widely discussed four years later as part of the reconstruction 
programme. It is difficult now to appreciate the optimism then enter- 
tained about the structure of the post-war world. To the planners all 
things seemed possible. ‘The argument that the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom was heavily over-weighted with business and that its efficiency 
would be greatly improved by the adoption of the principle of devolution 
was widely accepted. It was also anticipated that victory over Germany 
would open up great possibilities for small nations, either giving them 
their independence or at least a recognised position within a free 
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federation. The first attempt to take advantage of these ideas in Wales 
was somewhat unfortunate. A Conference called at Llandrindod 
Wells in May, 1918, was not well supported and was regarded as 
definitely associated with the Liberal Party. ‘The Executive Committee 
of the South Wales Labour Federation, while expressing itself in favour 
of Home Rule for Wales, refused to co-operate with the Committee set 
up by the Conference. The Labour Party did, in fact, include Federal 
Devolution in its official Reconstruction Programme.” The result of 
the General Election of 1918 showed the danger of dissensions among 
the advocates of devolution. It was not made a prominent issue, even 
in Scotland and Wales, and some of its most ardent supporters, for one 
reason or another, failed to get returned to Parliament, among them 
Edward Thomas John himself. When a motion in favour of local 
legislatures was moved in the House of Lords in March, 1919, the Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Birkenhead) made the most of the fact that few candidates 
had mentioned devolution in their election addresses. In June, however, 
a motion to set up a Committee to consider and report on the question 
was carried in the House of Commons and the Government responded 
some months later by appointing a Conference on Devolution under the 
Chairmanship of the Speaker. Three Welsh Members of Parliament 
served on it. There is no need to go into detail on the Report of the 
Conference, for it was inconclusive. In July, 1921, the Government 
intimated that it did not intend to proceed on the findings of the Report. 

The course of events in Wales from 1918 to 1921, when a measure 
of Home Rule seemed within grasp, exhibits the difficulties with which 
the movement has had to contend. There was no clear objective aimed 
at with any degree of unanimity. Reference has been made to the 
allegation that the Llandrindod Wells Conference of May, 1918, was too 
sectional. A better organised Conference at the same place in June, 
1919, was more representative, the majority consisting of duly elected 
delegates from local authorities. It passed a unaminous resolution in 
favour of ‘a comprehensive measure of autonomy for Wales.’ The 
Welsh Members of Parliament made a strong plea that as a first step a 
Secretary for Wales should be appointed. This met with a good deal 
of opposition and on a division was carried by only 97 to 48 votes. 
Some held that advocacy of the Secretaryship might prejudice the chances 
of getting devolution. It might possibly be granted and then might 
become a barrier to any further concession. Others argued that the 
organisation of a Welsh office, which would be involved in the Secretary- 
ship, would lead to the disentangling of Welsh affairs from those of the 
United Kingdom and so prepare the way for devolution. It is clear, 
however, from what has already been said that the Coalition Government 


* Arthur Henderson stated categorically that ‘it is a perfectly natural development of 
Labour policy that a comprehensive scheme of separate legislative assemblies for Scotland, 
Wales and even England—as well as Ireland—is put forward as an integral part of its general 
programme of reconstruction.’—Article contributed to The Welsh Outlook, June, 1918. The 
reference to England is interesting because the Prime Minister (David Lloyd George) told a 
deputation that the difficulty about devolution was that England had not been converted to 
the idea, i.¢., was not prepared to accept 2 number of regional Parliaments for itself. 
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did not seriously intend to do anything and therefore differences of 
opinion as to procedure merely strengthened its hands. A Welsh 
member drew a place in the ballot for Private Members’ Bills and intro- 
duced a Bill in February, 1920, which embodied the proposal that a 
Secretary for Wales should be appointed but it did not reach the stage 
of debate. Later in the year the Prime Minister (David Lloyd George) 
advised a deputation of Welsh Members to press for a more comprehen- 
sive measure ; but with the break-up of the Coalition Government the 
whole matter was dropped. 

The proposal to set up a National Council for Education, which was 
also revived at this time, suffered the same fate. The initiative was 
taken by the Central Welsh Board, but the project failed to gain the 
approval of some of the Local Authorities, the members of which had 
their doubts about the effects, administrative and financial, of the proposed 
transfer of the functions of the Board of Education to a Welsh National 
Council. But the idea lived on and assumed a variety of forms without 
commending itself to general acceptance. It may be said to have reached 
its consummation in the Welsh Joint Education Committee which will 
assume its duties on April 1st of this year. This, however, is a mere 
shadow of what the National Council for Education was at one time 
expected to be, associated as it was in its most ambitious form with a 
Secretary for Wales, and including all forms of Welsh Education from 
Primary to University. The Joint Education Committee is constituted 
under provisions of the Education Act, 1944, on Local Authority level 
and its only executive functions are those previously exercised by the 
Central Welsh Board which is merged in it. 

While it would be illuminating to study in detail the discussions at 
Conferences and in the Press of the schemes of the reconstruction period, 
it must be admitted that they bore no direct fruit. To ascribe reasons 
would be difficult. It is only fair to remember that the results of the 
General Election of 1918 were not propitious for the realisation of 
reconstruction plans in general and that the first post-war depression of 
1921 proved fatal to most of them. But when every allowance has 
been made for the difficulties of the time, it must be confessed that 
public opinion in Wales lacked direction. There was much talk about 
Home Rule, a Secretary for Wales and a National Council for Education. 
These matters were discussed by bodies and conferences in which Local 
Authority members were usually the predominant element. Whatever 
lip-service such public representatives may pay to the idea of national 
unity, they always have at the back of their minds the possible repercus- 
sions of any action on their local interests. 

There was again an incidental result to all this agitation. When the 
Government introduced a Bill to establish a Ministry of Health there was 
some fear that the existing Welsh Insurance Commission would be 
absorbed and no provision made for a Welsh section of the new organisa- 
tion. Inthe end it was agreed to set up a Welsh Board of Health, with a 
Chairman and three other members and an office in Wales. The Board was 
to enjoy a considerable degree of autonomy and therefore to be something 
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more than 4 regional office of the Ministry. It has had additional 
powers delegated to it from time to time, particularly after the passage 
of the Local Government Act of 1929. Its existence and the fact that 
its jurisdiction covers all Wales were strong arguments in favour of 
making Wales a unit of the present National Health Service. Hospital 
provision in North and Central Wales was such that dependence on 
Liverpool in the one case and on Birmingham in the other had grown up ; 
to recognise these facts would have involved dividing up Wales. The 
point was made, that such an arrangement would mean that the Welsh 
Board of Health would have financial responsibilities without control of 
policy. ‘The upshot of this discussion was that Wales was constituted 
as a unit with its centre in Cardiff where the Teaching Hospital is located. 
But the difficulty of complete separation had to be recognised. The 
Minister of Health has appointed members who represent the University 
of Liverpool on the Welsh Regional Board and has also provided for 
the setting up of a Regional Committee for North Wales on which both 
the Liverpool Regional Board and Liverpool University will be strongly 
represented. 

From 1922 to the outbreak of the Second World War only spasmodic 
efforts were made to raise the question of local autonomy in Wales. 
The idea of a National Council of Education pursued its devious and 
futile course. In 1937 two Liberal Members of Parliament—Mr. Clement 
Davies (now leader of the Liberal Party) and Mr. Ernest Evans (now His 
Honour Judge Evans) introduced a short Bill of five clauses, the principle 
of which was that the existing arrangements for administrative devolution 
in Scotland should be extended to Wales. But all attempts to raise the 
question of the appointment of a Secretary for Wales have met with 
failure. Successive Governments, Conservative, Coalition and Labour, 
have resisted the proposal on the general ground that they are not aware 
of a strong desire in Wales for the innovation. There is an awkward 
dilemma which is frequently mentioned. To be effective the Secretary 
must be a member of the Government ; but circumstances are conceivable 
in which he would represent a minority of political opinion in Wales. 

The long period of comparative inaction—apart from the agitation 
of the Welsh Nationalist Party (Plaid Genedlaethod Cymru) which was 
founded in 1925—is to be explained by the fact that events were occurring 
in Wales of such serious import that no administrative or constitutional 
change could cope with them. After 1929 the industrial depression 
became acute. It was now revealed what the effect of the rapid indus- 
trialisation of South Wales and its dependence on a few basic industries 
meant when there was a serious contraction in the volume of world 
trade. Mass unemployment led to extensive migration from the area. 
It is estimated that the net loss by migration between 1921 and 1938 
exceeded 400,000 persons.* To deplore the industrialisation of South 
Wales and to accuse its pioneers, alleged to be mostly non-Welsh, of 
unscrupulous exploitation of its resources, as some Nationalists did, was 
quite useless. In the circumstances the Government had to be forced 


® Allowing for the natural increase, the actual reduction of population was 190,000. 
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to do something. The industrial problems with which the successive 
Commissioners for the Special Area, the Development Council and 
other agencies struggled in these years defined an attitude to Welsh 
questions which is fundamentally economic. ‘The Welsh Reconstruction 
Advisory Council, appointed in 1942, to survey ‘those problems of 
reconstruction which are of special application to Wales and Monmouth- 
shite ’ found that the weight of the evidence presented to it was concerned 
with the prevention of unemployment and of future migration from Wales. 

Hence there has been much concern about the activities of the 
Departments of Government which deal with industry. Before the 
war there was no definite scheme for the regional administration of 
central Departments, each adopted the course which best suited its 
putpose. To meet the war emergency, however, Great Britain was 
divided into eleven regions each with a Régional Commissioner. By 
easy stages these regions became a standard pattern to which Departments 
conformed as their work expanded. Of these eleven regions Scotland 
and Wales were recognised to have characteristics which distinguished 
them from the remaining nine; characteristics which may be roughly 
defined as a consciousness of nationality.4 In all regions, of course, 
the chief officials of Departments of the Central Government whether 
Controller, Director, Commissioner or others, ate necessarily thrown 
together in inter-departmental Committees.5 It was alleged, however, 
that effective co-ordination did not exist in Wales. To meet this 
accusation—and also a renewed demand for a Secretary of State—the 
present Government instituted a Conference of the senior regional 
officials which was to meet quarterly under the chairmanship of an 
Under Secretary of the Ministry of Health. It is this Conference which 
is responsible for compiling, from the information supplied by the 
respective Departments, what is popularly called the Welsh White 
Paper. The first of these was issued in 1946.6 A cursory glance at it and 
the two succeeding reports for 1947 and 1948 will confirm what has 
already been said that the activities of the Government in Wales are a 
continuation of the industrial policy somewhat painfully adopted 
during the pre-war depression. The stress is on industrial diversification 
as an insurance against the return of mass unemployment. The 
statistics which are most eagerly scanned in Wales are those of unem- 
ployment and migration. The White Paper supplies material for the 
* Welsh Day’ in the House of Commons, another recent innovation for 
which Scotland provided a precedent. 

“ Wales has been treated as an entity for Town and Country Planning (1946), Hospital 
Board (1946) and Gas Board (1948) ; for technical reasons the areas of the Coal Board (1947), 


Electricity Board (1947), and British Railways (1948) do not coincide with that of the standard 
tegion. The Post Office region includes the Border Counties with Wales, but the headquarters 
are at Cardiff. 

5 A good example is that of the Welsh Board for Industry, which corresponds to the 
Board for Industry in other standard regions. It consists of the heads of Government Depatt- 
ments in Wales, together with five employees and five trade union representatives appointed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Its main purpose is to assist industries to meet their 
difficulties and so ensure that production may make all possible progress. 

® Cmd. 6938. 
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It is now possible to state the present programme of the political 
parties bearing in mind the forms assumed in the past by attempts to gain 
greater autonomy for Wales. The policies presented to the Welsh people 
at the present time may be most conveniently stated in descending order. 

The Welsh Nationalist Party stands for ‘a democratic and self- 
governing Wales having Dominion Status in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.’ Devolution in its opinion would be an unwarranted 
interference with the position in England and the constitution of its 
Parliament. ‘The plea for a Secretary for Wales is described as a mean- 
ingless slogan which its advocates have never seriously attempted 
to make anything else. The Welsh White Paper is denounced as a 
‘Black Book’ and the Welsh Day as a tragic farce. The Welsh members 
at Westminister are said to be in fact only members of British political 
parties from Wales and consequently put their party allegiance before 
what may be the interests of Wales. Here, at any rate, is straight hitting. 
Granted its assumptions, the Nationalists are consistent and courageous. 
They are also skilful in intervening in matters which arouse the interest 
of the moment, such as the claims of the Service Departments for land 
in Wales, the opposition between hill sheep farmers and the Forestry 
Commission, the proposals of the Local Government Boundary Commis- 
sion, the closing of anthracite pits by the National Coal Board and more 
recently the decision of the Cardiff Corporation to petition for the City to 
be designated the Capital of Wales. But the fundamental weakness of | 
the party is that it has little support in Wales. In the last General 
Election it ran a number of candidates and their aggregate votes 
amounted to only 15,000. As professed democrats they should feel 
obliged to deduce from this result that their programme is regarded as 
impracticable. 

The Liberal Members for Wales, as may be gathered from the 
speeches on the last Welsh Day (November 24), are unanimous in their 
advocacy of the appointment of a Secretary for Wales.? Some of the 
speakers also made somewhat guarded references to devolution. It 
now appears that the Liberal Party itself proposes to revive this project, 
suggesting that the principle should be applied to Scotland and Wales, 
apparently without reference to a similar solution for England. This 
will probably mean that the old ground will be covered again in dis- 
cussion with the same results as on former occasions. It is highly 
unlikely that England would accept regional Parliaments for itself and 
the Parliament at Westminster could scarcely be, to use American terms, 
* federal’ for Scotland and Wales and ‘ federal p/us state’ for England. 
Besides, the ‘ progressive ’ parties would be loath to acquiesce in a reduc- 
tion of Scottish and Welsh representatives at Westminster similar to that 
made when Northern Ireland was given its separate Parliament, which 
was virtually fifty per cent. In any event, as will be seen later, both the 
Conservative and the Labour Parties are opposed to the idea. 

7 Sir Henry Morris-Jones (National-Liberal Member for Denbigh) followed up his 


success in the recent ballot for Private Members’ Bills by introducing a Bill to provide for a 
Secretary for Wales, on the same lines as that of 1937. See p. 246, supra. 
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The Conservative Party has declared itself in favour of the appoint- 
ment of a Minister for Wales with Cabinet rank. This would not 
require the setting up of an additional Department and so would avoid 
some of the constitutional objections to a Secretary for Wales. The 
Minister, who apparently is contemplated as having other duties, would 
be responsible for co-ordinating business relating to Wales and intimating 
to his colleagues at the heads of the various Departments the courses 
which he considered they ought to adopt. The practical difficulties 
about the proposal will occur to anyone with any experience of admini- 
stration. Heads of Departments are apt to resent any such interference 
and they can always state that they are in possession of official information 
which would make the action suggested to them impracticable. It 
should be added that the Conservative Party has not only committed 
itself to this alternative to a Secretary for Wales, but it has also through 
its spokesman on the Welsh Day referred to above declared its firm 
opposition to devolution.® 

The Lord President of the Council (Mr. Herbert Morrison) announced 
the policy of the Government on that occasion. It intends to set up a 
Council for Wales and Monmouthshire, which is to meet at least once 
quarterly, ‘ for the interchange of views and information of developments 
and trends in the economic and cultural fields’ and ‘ to secure that the 
Government are adequately informed of the impact of Government on 
the general life of the people of Wales and Monmouthshire.’ The 
Council is to consist of 27 members, 12 selected by the Prime Minister 
from persons nominated by the Welsh Local Authorities, eight to repre- 
sent industry and agriculture (four from the employers’ side and four 
from the workpeople’s), one each nominated by the University of Wales, 
the Joint Education Committee, the Welsh Tourist Board and the 
National Eisteddfod Council. The Prime Minister will use the three 
remaining places to provide for any obvious gaps in the membership. 

In the subsequent debate the Government’s proposal was accepted 
with varying degrees of approval by the Labour speakers (with one 
exception). Their general opinion was that, since the request for a 
Secretary for Wales, whatever Government happened to be in power, 
has always met with refusal, and that there was no demand in Wales 
for devolution,® the proposed Council offered the best solution to the 
problem. It has already been said that the Liberals and Conservatives 
advanced their own schemes and naturally claimed that they were 
superior to the Government plan. An attempt has been made by the 
Association of Welsh Local Authorities to ascertain the reaction in 
Wales to the Government proposal. It circulated to all its members, 
i.e., to all local authorities (other than Parish Councils), a questionnaire 
asking them whether they were prepared to approve of the proposal for 

® Hansard (November 24th, 1948), col. 1318, Mr. R. A. Butler said: ‘ We cannot accept 
any suggestion for a system of a Welsh Parliament to run Welsh affairs, because I do not 
believe that it is wanted by the Welsh people.’ 

® Mr. James Griffiths (Minister of National Insurance) stated, in replying to the Liberal 
reference to devolution, that ‘ the overwhelming majority of the Welsh people do not want 
a Parliament and a Government of their own.’—Hansard (November 24th, 1948), col. 1365. 
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the Council for Wales and Monmouthshire as an alternative to a Secretary 
for Wales, or as an experiment, reserving the right to pursue the 
application for a Secretary of State. Of those voting 13 approved of 
the proposal, 72 approved of it as an experiment and 68 disapproved. 

Assuming that the opinion of Wales could be ascertained by this 
method (a large assumption to make) it should be pointed out that the 
voting was not weighted in any way. Monmouth County Council with 
a population of 312,000 voted in favour of the Council for Wales as an 
alternative to a Secretary of State, while Pembroke County Council, 
with a population of 84,000, disapproved. The one cancels out the 
other! Of the County Boroughs, Newport (102,000) voted in favour 
and Merthyr (60,000) against. Among the Non-county Boroughs, 
Llanelly (34,000) voted for and Montgomery (800) against. On balance, 
there was a large majority on a population basis willing to accept the 
Goverment’s proposal as an experiment (while reserving the right 
to pursue the application for a Secretary of State), because Glamorgan 
County Council (717,000), Carmarthen County Council (165,000), 
Cardiff City (234,000) and Swansea County Borough (154,000) cast 
their votes in that sense. 

This review of the movement for greater autonomy, either political 
or administrative, appears to be a record of failure, modified somewhat 
by the fact that Wales has increasingly been regarded as an entity.1° 
Why have the achievements of sixty years been so meagre? Some will 
blame the ‘ lost leaders,’ chief among whom they would place Thomas. 
Edward Ellis and David Lloyd George. Others will take this a step 
further and assert that the Welsh Members at Westminster (as the 
Nationalists insist) are merely Members from Wales of the British 
political parties. ‘They will accuse them of placing their party loyalty 
before the claims of Wales. But this indictment must be pursued still 
another step. ‘The Welsh Members are returned to Parliament by 
their constituents who expect them to accept the obligations of party 
allegiance. It is necessary, then, to look deeper. ‘ Wales,’ if we 
ignore the emotional content of the word, is not such a simple conception 
as is sometimes supposed. Geographically, it consists of thirteen 
counties (including Monmouthshire); the boundary between it and 
England is entirely artificial, with no clear topographical features and 
neither racial nor linguistic. The population is most unevenly distri- 
buted. Of a total of 2,500,000, three-fifths live within the geographical 
counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth. The population of the City 
of Cardiff is greater than that of the combined populations of the five 
counties of Cardigan, Brecon, Radnor, Montgomery and Merioneth. 

Besides, the inhabitants of Wales are not homogeneous. There is 
no strong unifying force, such as that which binds together the majority 
in Northern Ireland. Any purely Welsh programme would be regarded 

10 This conception should not be pressed too far. Some would argue that Wales should 


be an entity for all purposes ; but it would be absurd to sacrifice efficiency on the altar of 
uniformity. See p. 247, supra, note 4. 
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with lukewarmness, and indeed some hostility, in large sections of the 
country, as, for instance, East Monmouthshire, the Vale of Glamorgan, 
most of Gower, South Pembrokeshire, Radnorshire and the North 
Wales seaside resorts from Prestatyn to Conway. There are also 
differences in the content of a Welsh policy as conceived by the industrial 
and agricultural communities. The fear that the former would show 
little interest in, or sympathy with, the problems of the latter has con- 
stantly found expression." Industrial Wales has its links with England 
which on economic grounds should be strengthened. The building 
of a Severn Road Bridge has been suspected by some because it would 
tend to do so; but from the economic point of view there can be no 
doubt that better communications with England have a much higher 
claim than a North-South road within Wales itself. 

There is no question that the typically Welsh parts of Wales are 
rural. Welsh culture is essentially a peasant culture. It is in the 
countryside that what is called ‘ the Welsh way of life ’ is found and it is 
fostered and preserved by the survival of the Welsh language. It has 
been said that without the language there can be no Welsh culture, and 
in the narrow sense this can be conceded, although to attempt to extend 
the colloquial use of it is to meet with insuperable obstacles. About 
one-third of the inhabitants of Wales can speak Welsh. 

Wales experienced the stimulus towards nationalism which was so 
marked in the nineteenth century. With Continental examples (and 
particularly the Irish) before them enthusiastic young men tried to give 
political expression to it. They failed and their successors have fared no 
better. The bases for national revival are to be found in language, 
literature and history. In Wales the decay of the language was arrested, 
its orthography was standardised and its vocabulary purified. Texts 
of the Welsh classics were edited and made generally available. A new 
literature sprang up. But the difficulties in the way of extending a 
knowledge of Welsh to all who live in Wales set a term to the influence 
of the revival. The appeal to history, which has been such a powerful 
influence in stimulating consciousness of nationality (as, for instance, 
in Czecho-Slovakia), has not had a similar effect in Wales. The History 
of Wales as related by competent historians is well worthy of study ; 
but it is a tangled story and its lessons are not simple. It does not 
afford the basis for uncritical glorification of the past. Those who 
seek flame-bearers of Welsh nationhood are apt to burn their fingers. 
Llewelyn ap Gruffydd, the last Prince of Gwynedd, does not wear the 
romantic halo of a William Wallace. It has not been possible to promote 
what a French cynic declared to be the most important element in 
nationality, a general and unquestioning belief in false notions about 
the past history of a country. 


11 The Welsh Home Rule Bill of 1919 gave Glamorgan and Monmouthshire fifty members 
out of a total of ninety-five. A suggestion was made that a Second Chamber with two members 
from each county should be set up as a check on the first; a constitutional device to protect 
minority communities which is ingenious but would be wholly unacceptable. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


A CROP of notable books has appeared since these notes were last written. 

From the Oxford University Press, via Yale, for example, has come volume 
13-14 of the magnificent collected edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, 
edited by W. S. Lewis. This volume (priced at four and a half guineas) com- 
prises sections devoted to Walpole’s short notes of his life and to his corre- 
spondence with Thomas Gray, and with Richard West and Thomas Ashton, the 
other half of the famous Eton ‘ Quadruple Alliance.’ The material of these 
sections includes much that has not hitherto been published, in particular all of 
Walpole’s autobiographical notes. Among the appendices to the book is one 
of peculiar fascination, also published for the first time, relating to the intended 
marriage between Lord Orford, Walpole’s nephew, and Margaret Nicoll, 
heroine of the ‘ Nicoll Affair.’ 

Outstanding among the month’s biographies are Douglas Southall Free- 
man’s George Washington (Eyre and Spottiswoode. Two volumes. 18s. each), 
Edward Arlington Robinson, by Emery Neff, and Henry David Thoreau, by Joseph 
Wood Krutch (the first two volumes of the new American Men of Letters Series, 
Methuen. 155. each), The Prince Consort, by Roger Fulford (Macmillan. 18s.). 
and Mirabeau (Hamish Hamilton. 215.), the work of a Frenchwoman, Antonina 
Vallentin. 

The first of these, George Washington, appeared originally in America, in 
1948, under the imprint of Charles Scribner’s Sons, where it earned high 
praise, particularly from Professor Allan Nevins who described it as a ‘ triumph 
of scholarship and organisation’ and its author as ‘ America’s most eminent 
biographer and ablest military historian.’ Volume! covers the years 1732-54. 
Volume II carries the story, presumably to be completed in a subsequent vol- 
ume, forward to 1758. Mr. Freeman points out in his introduction that 
despite the many accounts which have been written of Washington, the back- 
ground of his life has remained relatively unexplored. So that while his own 
book does contain a good deal of unpublished material it also contains 
much that has the appearance of being new simply by virtue of its unaccount- 
able neglect. 

The new American Men of Letters Series promises to be one of the most 
considerable commitments undertaken by a publisher since the war. Expected 
to take anything from four to five years to complete, it will run, eventually, 
into some twenty volumes. Of the subjects of the first two titles, Thoreau is 
little known in this country, except perhaps for his Wa/den,—Robinson hardly, 
if at all. Were it then for no other reason than that this gap in our knowledge 
badly needs to be filled, these volumes would be welcome. But, in effect, both 
in themselves, are excellent—scholarly, wise, and delightful to read. Their 
authors have set a very high standard—a standard which looks, nevertheless, 
from a glance at the list of those to follow, like being maintained. 

Roger Fulford’s Prince Consort is, for its subject’s sake, bound to be com- 
pared with Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria, but more on the grounds of 
interpretation than merit. For though both books are brilliant, they differ 
fundamentally. In the first place, Mr. Fulford’s approach is that of an his- 
torian. In the second, as has been remarked elsewhere, he is not a member of 
the ‘ironic school.’ So that he is never derisive, only critical, and never cruel. 
While beneath the wit and sagacity of his book runs a warm undercurrent of 
respect and affection for its subject which, in return, assumes a stature it never 
attained in former hands. 
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BOOKS ON PHILOSOPHY 


THE GREAT PHILOSOPHERS 


THE WESTERN WORLD 


E. W. F. TOMLIN 


There is a thread of continuity running through this book which will enable the 
reader, however slight his knowledge of the subject, to grasp the general history 
of philosophical thought from the time of Socrates to the present day. 

In preparation 15 /6 net 


A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


PROFESSOR EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


“That the distinguished Professor of Philosophy of Boston University should give 
to the world A Philosophy of Religion is just what those who know his previous 


publications may regard as not only appropriate but eminently desirable.” 
—THE EXPOSITORY TIMES 


18/- net 


SKEFFINGTON & SON LIMITED 
11 STRATFORD PLACE, W.1 


The Falcon Prose Classics 


General Editor: LEONARD RUSSELL 
Available 


Selections from the prose of the following authors, with an 
introductory essay by the editor in each case, are available. 
Burke Surtees 
Edited by Edited by 
SIR PHILIP MAGNUS CYRIL RAY 
Morris Disraeli 
Edited by Edited by 
WILLIAM GAUNT ERIC FORBES-BOYD 


Macaulay Johnson 
Edited by Edited by 
HAROLD HOBSON JULIAN SYMONS 


Each volume 5s. Od. net or in sets of four, with special 
slip-case, 21s. Od. net. 


THE FALCON PRESS 
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The fourth biography, Mme. Vallentin’s Mirabeau, is a work of splendid 
vigour and shrewd characterisation. Its author, who made a reputation for 
herself as a biographer of Leonardo da Vinci, states that her reason for choos- 
ing Mirabeau as a subject for this book was that she saw in him ‘ the first man 
to recognise the inpestones of an Anglo-French alliance ; the first man to 
realise the menace of Germany, which he called /e pays de ?’ homme machine ; the 
first man to formulate and to uphold the democratic principles on which he 
hoped the future French State would be founded.’ 


* * * * * 


Two commentaries of unusual interest are among the month’s notable 
books. Both are by the same author—Bernard Blackstone, who is Lecturer 
in — Literature in the University College of Swansea. The first of 
these, Virginia Woolf (The Hogarth Press. 125. 6d.), is a penetrating and lucid 
analysis of the three dominant themes which inspired the main body of the 
novelist’s work—‘love and freedom, marriage and truth, the world and 
reality.” The second, English Blake (Cambridge University Press. 255.), is 
an attempt to break through the obscurity which commonly deters the under- 
standing of Blake’s work by a description of ‘ the world which Blake met, the 
life with which he met it, and his surviving records of visions, purposes and 
thoughts.’ This is a book of distinction, demanding the attention of all 
serious students. 


* * * * 


Of the four remaining books, Bernard Shaw’s Sixteen Self Sketches (Con- 
stable. 75. 6d.) has already been ubiquitously reviewed. It is, it seems, all that 
we are ever likely to get in the way’ of an autobiography, which is a pity for 
the acute joy to be derived from these pages is too rare for short measure. 

There has long been a need for a really vital and comprehensive study ot the 
literature of the Roman Empire during the decline—just the sort of book, in 


fact, that Jack Lindsay has now written in Song of a Falling World (Andrew 
Dakers. 185.). A unique ure of the conventional misinterpretation of 
the historical eee of the literature of this period, it performs the same 


service, with thoughtfulness and compulsion, that others have provided for 
the fine arts. 

A worthy sequel to his Heritage of Symbolism, Professor C. M. Bowra’s 
Creative Experiment (Macmillan. 16s.), is more concentrated in character than 
the former, dealing only with single aspects of the lives and works of its sub- 
jects. Chapters designed to embrace the period of poetic experimentation in 
the years subsequent to 1910 are devoted to, among others, the Greek poet 
Cavafy, Apollinaire, Mayakovsky, Lorca and T. S. Eliot. 

Lastly, The Modern Theatre, by Eric Bentley (Robert Hale. 125. 6d.), brilliant 
author of The Cult of the Superman, is a witty hard-hitting enquiry into the state 
of the contemporary theatre and of its playwrights. Mr. Bentley, who believes 
in the theatre as a moral and zsthetic force, challenges present trends, particu- 
larly where they are guided by fashion, and establishes numerous and provo- 
cative points of departure. 

M. G. 
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HUTCHINSON’S 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


THE STATE AND THE CITIZEN 


AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Ff. D. MABBOTT, cM.c. 
Fellow and Tutor of St. Fohn’s College, Oxford, and University Lecturer in Philosophy. 
s¢ The book offers a constructive doctrine, lucidly and vigorously expounded. Altogether 
. it must be considered an admirab; 1s petiednece » and although amall in compass i 
seems to me the most enlightening treatment of the subject since "Guodian toon 
fifty years ago.” i 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
OF NATIONS 


SIR IVOR JENNINGS, titt.D., LL.D. 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Ceylon 
¢¢ Sir Ivor Jennings is a master on his subject. His experience and the environment in 
which the book was written combine to make it exceedingly interesting.” Lord 
Tweedsmuir in The Commonwealth and Empire Review. 


BRITISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


E. C. R. HADFIELD and JAMES E. MacCOLL, jp. 
Mayor of Paddington, 1947-49 
«¢ This is best and most up-to-date short textbook on local government. Especially 
interesting and novel are the chapters dealing with local politics and with the growth 
of the party system in local government, which is shown to coincide with the rise of 
the Labour Party. There is also an interesting analysis of the occupations of councillors. 
The inclusion of the different Scottish system into such a short book deserves com- 


mendation.”’ The Economist 
All volumes 7/6d. net each 
in the Senior Series: 


THE MORAL LAW 


or KANT’S GROUNDWORK OF THE METAPHYSIC OF MORALS 
A NEW TRANSLATION WITH ANALYSIS AND NOTES 


H. #. PATON 
White’s Professor 7 Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford, 

‘ellow of the British Academy 
s¢A remarkable eijerement to have produced a translation which is as accurate and 
as readable as Oxford Magazine 
«* Anyone who ~. ever wrestled with Kant, either in German or ae will be filled 
with immense admiration for Professor Paton’s achievement. He has almost made 
Kant easy to read; he has so translated that one gets the impression of a book origin 
ally composed in English, the work of a man of letters. May Professor Paton’s 's book 
point to a return to the great tradition of philosophy!” British Weekly 
s¢ It makes fascinating sate. It seems possible that this handy edition may render 
a real service to social good y enabling the English reader to learn for himself the 
content of a philosophical classic.” The Guardian 
¢¢ Beautifully written.” Church Times 

Large Demy 8vo. 15/- 





NOTABLE REPRINTS AND REVISED EDITIONS 


The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan. James Morier. Harrap. 6s. 


Selections from the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by J. W. Saunders. Harrap. 6s. 


The first named is one of the brightest gems among early nineteenth-century classics 
and, perhaps without exception, the most enchanting tale of the East in the English 
language. A fine choice by the publisher. 

Gibbon’s famous Decline and Fall will be welcome to many in an abridged form and 
the task of selection has, in this case, been admirably and judiciously done. 


Eothen or Traces of Travel brought home from the East. A. W. Kinglake. With 
an Introduction and Notes by Robin Fedden. Methuen. 6s. 

This most celebrated of traveller’s tales is, in this new edition, preceded by an 
excellent introduction, which, with certain amendments, appeared in the issue of the 
Nineteenth oe of August, 1948. Robin Fedden, its author, has also to his credit Syria, 

accep 


ly as a standard contribution to the contemporary study of the country 
with which it deals. 


Letters from John Chinaman. G. Lowes Dickinson. With a Preface by E. M. 
Forster. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

A new edition comprising four of Lowes Dickinson’s best known essays as well as 
that which lends its title to the book. John Chinaman was first published anonymously 
in the Saturday Review, at which time it was noted for its topical references, and has 
since been highly regarded for the beauty of its prose. 


Wordsworth. Herbert Read. Faber and Faber. 15s. 

First published in 1930, this book has long been unobtainable. At its appearance 
then it attracted great attention for the particular emphasis it threw on Wordsworth’s 
relationship with Annette Vallon and for the penetration of its re-assessment of much of 
the poet’s work, in the light of his psychological development. In the opinion of many, 
the author’s finest piece of criticism. 


The Poems and Verses of John Keats. Edited and arranged in Chronological 
order by John Middleton Murry. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 155. 


A handsome edition of the poet’s work, which has not been re-printed since its first 
publication in 1929. Much revised, in the light of recent scholarship, it contains two 
additional sonnets obtained from the Morgan Library—Where dids’t thou find, young bard, 
thy sounding lyre ? and The House of Mourning, written by Mr. Scott. 


Catholicism in England. ‘The Portrait of a Minority : Its Culture and Tradition. 
David Mathew. Eyreand Spottiswoode. 155. 


A revised edition of a book, published in 1936 but for many years since out of print, 
which has been widely commended as the only volume to give a connected account of 
the development of Catholic life in land from the time of Henry VIII’s break with 
Rome until the present day. Archbishop Mathew is an historian of distinction with 
fine literary gifts, deserving to be remembered for his highly accomplished biography of 
Lord Acton, The Formative Years. 


The International Who’s Who. For 1949 (13th Edition). Europa Publications. 
425. 
Asawork of reference, of extreme value to all whose activities extend abroad. 
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SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


Thomas Mann 
DOCTOR FAUSTUS 


Mann’s tremendous new novel 
deals with a modern German com- 
poser who sells himself to the Devil 
for 24 years of musical genius. 


April 28 15s. 


André Gide 
FRUITS OF THE EARTH 


The first English translation of 
NOURRITURES TERRESTRES, 
a work famous in France ever since 
its first publication over 50 years 
ago. LES NOUVELLES NOUR- 
RITURES (1935) is also included 


in this volume. 
April 28 gs. 6d, 


Franz Kafka 
THE DIARIES 
VOL. II, 1914-1923 


** Nobody who has tried to follow 
the 20th century mind in its higher 
expression can afford to ignore this 


book.’’ 


Irish Times review of Vol. 1. 
Early May 16s, 


W. H..Gardner 
GERARD MANLEY 
HOPKINS 


The second and long-awaited volume 
of a great critical study. Vol. 1 is 
now also again available. 


May Vol. 1, 25s., Vol. 11, 30. 


L. E. Jones 


BEYOND BELIEF 


An attack on the Church which is 
also a defence of Christianity. By 
the author of THE BISHOP AND 
THE COBBLER, 


May 5s. 
SECKER & WARBURG 


STALIN AND GERMAN 
COMMUNISM 
by Ruth Fischer 


42s. net 
(Harvard University Press) 


THE KEATS CIRCLE 
LETTERS AND PAPERS 1816~—1878 
edited by 
Hyder Edward Rollins 


_ Ilustrated. 2 vols. : 
probably 7os. net 
(Harvard University Press) 


SHELLEY’S MAJOR 
POETRY 
THE FABRIC OF A VISION 
by Carlos Baker 
25s. net 


(Princeton University Press) 


THE 
DEHUMANIZATION 
OF ART and NOTES ON 

THE NOVEL 


by José Ortega Y Gasset 
11s. 6d. net 


(Princeton University Press) 


A STUDY OF 
LITERATURE 
by David Daiches 


15s. net 
(Cornell University Press) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


Yearbook on Human Rights. 1946. Issued by the United Nations Organisa- 
tion. 255. 

Indispensable for detailed reference purposes, The first of a series of annual vol- 
umes which will record the changes in laws and usages relating to human rights through- 
out the world. This yearbook contains the texts of ali Bills of Rights in effect on 
December 31st, 1946, all other constitutional provisions relating to human rights in effect 
on December 31st, 1946, and the most important ordinary laws relating to human rights 
promulgated during 1946, and in some cases, 1945. 


Changes in the Cost of Living and the Distribution of Income since 1938. Dudley 
Seers. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 84pp. 6s. 


An important record of vital statistics admirably arranged and explained, to be 
underst: for the most part, by the layman. 


Three Years in the Levant. Richard Pearse. Macmillan. 125. 6d. 


A graphic and often exciting account of life in the Levant by one who served for 
three years in that area as a member of the Field Security Service of the Intelligence 
Corps. 


Mahatma Gandhi. 1n three sections, the authors being H. S. L. Polak, H. N. 
Brailsford and Lord Pethick-Lawrence. With a Foreword by H. E. Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu. Odhams. 12s. 6d. 

The three sections above referred to deal with the early, middle and late years of 
Gandhi’s life. The author of each was, in his time, a close associate and intimate friend 
of Gandhi. The book, in its entirety, is therefore notably well informed and com- 
prehensive. 


Ob, My Country. Josef Josten. Latimer House. 125. 6d. 


The inside story of the Communist coup d’état in Czechoslovakia, told by the present 
head of the Information Service of Free Czechoslovakia. Passionate and sincere. 


Sixteen Symphonies. Bernard Shore. With a Foreword by Sir Adrian Boult. 


Longmans. 175. 6d. 

The author writes of his subject not only with exceptional authority, being himself a 
distinguished musician, but with singular ease and charm as many will know who so 
much admired his earlier book, The Orchestra Speaks. The present book consists of 
essays, devoted to the principal symphonies and their composers, delicately tracing their 
inter-relationships. 


Musical Chairs. An Autobiography by Cecil Gray. Home and Van Thal. 
165. 
A record of an active life spent at music and journalism—mannered in the telling and 


consequently irritating in parts but, none the less, vigorous, outspoken and rich in 
* between-the-wars ’ anecdote. 


Coleridge as Critic. Werbert Read. Faberand Faber. 6s. 
The full text of a paper delivered by the author at the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, in April, 1948. Is concerned with Coleridge’s critical philosophy and the 
contemporary relevance of much of his thought. 


Character and Motive in Shakespeare. J.1.M. Stewart. Longmans. os. 6d. 


An examination, conducted with force and originality, of the theories advanced by the 
* realistic ? school of Shakespearean criticism. The author, who will be better known to 
many as Michael Innes, is Lecturer in English Literature at Christ Church, Oxford. 
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Doubles in Literary Psychology. Ralph Tymms. Bowes and Bowes: Cam- 
bridge. 12s. 6d. 
The author is Lecturer in German in the University of Manchester. His book is a 


scholarly exposition of the eens of Subjective Realism in literature with par- 
ticular attention to the work of Amadeus Hoffmann. 


Dylan Thomas. Henry Treece. Lindsay Drummond. 75. 6d. 

A sympathetic study of the poet’s development—the first of book-length to be 
published. 

The Love Letters of VII, With an Introduction and Commentary by 
Henry Savage. Wingate. 95. 

Letters which make fascinating reading and which have hitherto only been available 
from remote sources. The excellently reproduced facsimiles of seventeen of the letters in 
the possession of the Vatican Li give the book its importance, for, with a single 
exception, these are made public for the first time. 


Barbara Celarent. A Description of Scholastic Dialectic. Thomas Gilby, 
O.P. Longmans. 18s. 

This book sets out -_ be an account of thomist pioneer duignet: for those who 
are discouraged = ts of coe as a whole, The author, alert 
however to all the ieuslientioas of his theme, carries his discussions considerably 
further, into the realms of usages, propositions, arguments and common fallacies 
stimulating, clear-headed piece of writing. 


The Meaning of Human Existence. Leslie Paul. ‘Faber and Faber. 16s. 

Based on the assumption that the present crisis is due to a great extent to man’s 
misinterpretation of himself and to the overgrowth of the humanism conceived at the 
time of the Renaissance, this book seeks to establish the power and reality of the Chris- 
tian values and the case for their restoration. It is a sequel to the author’s Asnibi- 
hilation of Man, widely praised at its publication. 


Abelard’s Christian Theology. J. R. McCallum. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 


75. 6d. 

A presentation of Abelard as a Christian philosopher, which draws more from the 
Continental students than from the English, whose portrait * tends to be an impression- 
istic study of the rationalist and the medieval minstrel.’ 


Ideas and Beliefs of the Victorians. Sylvan Press. 215. 


The collected talks from the B.B.C. series of the same name, recently broadcast in the 
Third Programme. Not an altogether satisfactory estimate of the period they deal with 
—since their original medium necessitated their rather drastic simplification, But, 


taken individually” many of them make entertaining 


Scientists and Amateurs. A History of the Royal jeiiae. Dorothy Stimson. 
Sigma. 155. 
Miss Stimson is an American. Engaged during 1930 and 1931, under a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship, in research on seventeenth-century lish eclentific iin i 
was led by her interests to write this fully-fledged history of the Royal Society. Of real 
value to students of history it will profit others, as well, who have an interest in modern 
scientific progress. 


Graphology for Everyman. Eric Singer. Duckworth. 85. 6d. 


A popular account of the study of character from the analysis of handwriting, by a 
well-known Austrian expert. For the interested—excellent. For many others, a 
pleasant excuse for idling away the time. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


S1r,—The following extracts from scientific journals may be of interest i 
view of remarks on ‘ Zenith displacements’ in my letters published in 
December, 1944, May, 1945 and March, 1946 numbers of your journal. 


(). The Observatory. October, 1948. 


‘ A report of the International Astronomical Union meeting at Zurich. p. 166, Repo; 
on Commission 19 on the International Latitude Service.’ ; 

* The work of the Central Bureau is to be transferred to Turin, and invitations will go out 
to Adelaide and Lisbon to co-operate in observing the variation of latitude.’ 

* The Commission emphasised the need for establishing photographic zenith tubes in variou 
places throughout the world : stations in about the same latitude being desirable for studyin; 
the Polar Motion, whilst stations at different latitudes are necessary for observing prope: 
motions in declination.’ 

(il). Nature. December 4th, 1948. p. 899. 


* A report of the International Astronomical Union meeting at Zurich.’ 

‘Inconsistencies recently found in the adopted system of the fundamental astronomical) 
constants are to be attacked by a research team in the United States, and authors are urged not 
to make ad hoc alterations pending the report of the team.” 


Zenith displacements due to the earth’s precessional rotation have not been 
recognised by official astronomy, although they can be calculated from the 
curve of the polar trace, as discovered by Drayson eighty years ago. 

We, Draysonians, say that these displacements should be allowed for before 


the question of star ‘ proper motions ’ is considered. 

We assert that omission to calculate these Zenith displacements has given 
tise to apparent displacements of the stars themselves which, through the non- 
recognition of the real cause, have been credited in full to actual motions of 
the stars. 

When the Zenith displacement has been correctly credited to the pre- 
cessional: movement, the residual figure accountable to the ‘ proper motion’ 
should be very much reduced in magnitude. 

That there should be inconsistencies connected with the adopted system of 
the astronomical constants is not surprising and it will be a matter of lively 
interest to Draysonians that a team of experts is about to attack the problem. 


Yours faithfully, 


N. M. McLezop. 
ELMHURST, 
LitrLe BookHAM, 
SURREY. 
March 1st, 1949. 








